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last week or two has been the very large number 

of telegrams and the really small amount of 
intelligence. The censorship does not appear to be 
at all strict in dealing with unofficial messages from a 
variety of foreign sources, and the net result is not 
impressive. Opinions and statements from Italian 
newspapers in particular have to be received with some 
caution. The bulletins of the enemy claim to have 
pulverised the Servian army, captured their artillery and 
munitions, and driven their shattered fragments into 
Albania and Montenegro. In the absence of anything 
like detailed authentic news from the Servian side these 
claims hold the field, though it is pretty certain that 
they are more or less exaggerated. Up to the moment 
of writing, Monastir holds out in spite of almost daily 
rumours to the contrary, and no serious attack has 
again been made on the French and English forces which 
are near the Greek frontier. If the Servian army has 
been put hors de combat we may expect a serious move- 
ment against the Allied troops. So far, there is no 
sign of it—perhaps because the Macedonian weather is 
exceptionally wild and cold. Negotiations with Greece 
over staff and transport arrangements at Salonica are 
still going on without any definitely satisfactory result. 
M. Cochin reports that King Constantine has pledged 
his word to make no movement against the Allies, but 
the Allied diplomatists are naturally not altogether 
prepared to repose implicit trust in a Greek Staff which 
contains General Dousmanis. Rumours of Russian 
concentration on the Roumanian frontier continue 
without any definite corroboration up to the present. 


Post the chief feature in Balkan news of the 











The further news that has been published this week 
regarding the fighting in Mesopotamia makes it neces- 
sary for us to postpone our hopes of the very early 
capture of Bagdad. The Turkish forces are in vastly 
superior numbers to the British—something like three 
or four to one—but their fighting capacities do not 
appear to be brilliant, and their equipment and munition- 
ment are probably bad. The battle of Ctesiphon was 
apparently a brilliant British victory which forced the 
Turks to retreat half the distance (twenty miles) between 
that place and Bagdad. But General Nixon found 
himself unable to follow up his success, and in a few 
days withdrew once more to a position lower down the 
river, presumably to rest his troops and await rein- 
forcements from India. There should be no difficulty 
about supplying these; indeed, as the whole of this 
campaign has been particularly well managed so far, 
we may suppose that reinforcements are already at 
hand. Enemy reinforcements are reported, but 
although the Turks may bring up fresh troops it will not 
be easy for them to bring up guns and munitions, even 
if there are any to spare from Gallipoli and the Caucasus. 
In this vital respect General Nixon, with his excellent 
communications, should be able to maintain a com- 
manding superiority, and there is no reason to suppose 
his successful advance will be long delayed. 


* + ~ 


Whatever may be the best way of dealing with the 
vagaries and misdemeanours of the Northcliffe Press, 
it certainly is not the way chosen by Sir John Simon on 
Tuesday. The Home Secretary’s speech was as able 
and convincing as his speeches usually are, but it was 
at the same time the greatest tribute that has, perhaps, 
ever been paid to what Sir Walter Essex called “ the 
portentous power of this great newspaper syndicate.” 
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Naturally the newspapers upon whom Sir John Simon 
thought it worth while to retort at such length and with 
so great a show of feeling were far more delighted with 
‘ the compliment he thus paid them than abashed by his 
proofs of the ill-service they have done to the cause of 
the Allies through recent critical months. The sub- 
sequent discussion showed that on this latter point 
there is only one opinion that counts in the House of 
Commons. Without distinction of party, members 
were agreed about the harm that the Times and Daily 
Mail have done abroad. But as neither the Govern- 
ment nor the House apparently proposes to take any 
further action in the matter, these newspapers not only 
can afford to ignore the censure but would doubtless be 
very pleased to suffer it again on the same terms. The 
net result is that Lord Northcliffe has been passionately 
arraigned by a leading member of the Government, 
has been the sole subject of a seven hours’ debate in 
Parliament (not in the silly season, but in the middle of a 
great war), and comes out of it all able to claira that 
neither the Government nor the House can touch him. 


* * * 


In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is a tactical 
mistake for an important politician to enter into direct 
controversy with a newspaper. Mr. Balfour’s “I 
never read the newspapers,” if not the wisest practice, 
is at any rate the wisest pose. For in such a contest 
the newspaper has every advantage except prestige, and 
to attack it without conceding that, too, is a feat which 
may easily be too much even for the most skilful of old 
Parliamentary hands. If this was what Sir John 
Simon attempted, he certainly did not succeed. He 
may have proved his case, but the very proving of it 
was a blunder. The Daily Mail was able to announce 
next morning with the greatest glee, in large-type 
headlines, that in addition to the other honours it has 
won in the war the Government had now presented it 
with “ All the Blame for the Balkan Muddle.”” What 
more, indeed, could newspaper ask? The debate, 
reported abroad, may possibly enlighten a few foreigners 
as to the real position of the Times and deprive it in 
their eyes of some of the official or semi-official authority 
which it still possesses throughout Europe ; but news- 
paper reputations die hard, and it should be possible 
for the Government to find more effective as well as 
more dignified ways of achieving the same end. 


* * * 


The general feeling expressed in the debate was that 
the Government was at fault for not having prosecuted 
or summarily suppressed newspapers which, on their 
own showing, had done so much harm. But, as Sir John 
Simon pointed out, it is one thing to take strong 
measures in the case of a single definite offence, but 
quite another to deal with a “ tendency,” a “‘ dangerous 
and poisonous influence spreading itself over weeks 
and months.” The latter would require a censorship 
so close and severe that it would be, and should be, 
regarded as intolerable in this country. Mr. Duke 


declared that the “ liberty of the Press’? was a mere 
irrelevance in war time, and that, if necessary, he 


—— 


would suspend the whole of the London Press for g 
year. But, principles apart, that sort of remedy would 
be infinitely worse than the disease. British public 
opinion is one of the decisive factors—will prove perhaps 
the decisive factor—in the war. Its health is at least 
as important as the physical health of the armies in the 
field, and a free Press has become by centuries of use 
the very breath of its life. It is, we are convinced, a 
very considerable understatement of the truth to say 
that Mr. Duke’s remedy would be worth a million men 
to Germany. Mr. Alden’s proposal that the Govern- 
ment should take over the control of the Times for the 
duration of the war is more practical. The Govern- 
mental control of newspapers, common abroad, is not 
in itself a practice to be commended, but the case of 
the Times is unique. Its international influence has 
been purchased, not won, by its present owner, and 
the claim that Parliament is morally entitled to prevent 
this “unearned ”’ influence being wielded against the 
national interests to serve ends which are mainly per- 
sonal or commercial is one which we do not think can 
be controverted. 
. * * 

In his speech at the King’s Hall on Tuesday evening 
Lord Haldane discussed some of the difficulties of the 
problem of the future terms of peace. He pointed out 
that it was at least as much a struggle for life and 
freedom for our Allies as for ourselves, and that we 
should have to be guided largely by their views. A 
more fundamental difficulty, however, he suggested, was 
implied in the question, ““ With whom are we to discuss 
terms ?"" When the German people let the German 
General Staff take the reins they made it impossible 
for us to deal with them except through men whom we 
could not regard as sincere, and who would make 
terms now only in order to spring again later on. 

When the Allies a century ago were face to face with Napoleon they 

were ready to make peace with France, but not with Napoleon, for they 
knew he would make a peace only to use it for the purpose of maturing 
his resources in order again, with the lessons he had learnt and with 
accumulated organisation, to effect an attack yet more terrible. 
It was no use, Lord Haldane went on to say, speculating 
at this stage as to how the War Party in Germany had 
managed to get into the saddle, but what was certain 
was that until that power was swept away it was not 
possible for us to discuss terms of peace, any more than 
it was possible for our ancestors to discuss them with 
Napoleon. As our readers will remember, we have 
employed this historical parallel ourselves in the same 
connection, but we may perhaps none the less be per- 
mitted to suggest that it is a very valuable and relevant 
parallel which should always be borne in mind when 
the problem of peace is under discussion. 


* *x * 


In the official summary issued by the Press Bureau 
of the proceedings at Tuesday’s Conference of Trade 
Unionists on the amendment of the Munitions Act, 
Mr. Lloyd George is reported to have said :;“ It might 
seem hard that a workman could not leave one shop to 
go to another, but the same restriction applied to the 
soldier who objected to storm the Hohenzollern Redoubt, 
but would prefer to go to some place behind the fighting 
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line.” This analogy, be it observed, was not any mere 
careless phrase in an impromptu speech, for the passage 
was deliberately selected for preservation in the very 
brief official report. The workers in munition factories 
have a grievance in regard to discharge certificates, 
which everybody admits to be genuine and serious. 
Some of them have found themselves in the position of 
being kept idle and refused either pay or a discharge 
when other munition factories were badly needing their 
services and offering them perhaps better wages. They 
come to a great conference in London to hear how this 
intolerable state of affairs is to be remedied, and Mr. 
Lloyd George treats them to this kind of insulting and 
irrelevant rhetoric. He has called them drunkards and 
shirkers ; now he compares them with the most despic- 
able sort of coward. What on earth does Mr. Lloyd 
George imagine there is to be gained by talking like this 
to a body of trade-union delegates? It may impose 
upon a certain section of the middle-class public, and 
stir up more ill-feeling on both sides; but he cannot 
expect it to influence anyone who knows the facts, and 
the men he was addressing all knew the facts. Moreover, 
even if there were any truth in the implied charge, Mr. 
Lloyd George ought to have realised by this time that 
the analogy between a soldier fighting for his country 
and a wage-earner working for the private profit of a 
capitalist is one which no workman will ever accept. 


* * * 


To the Special Conference of Trade Union represen- 
tatives last Wednesday Mr. Runciman gave a pic- 
turesque account of the really considerable achievements 
of the Government in the commercial field—the pur- 
chase of the whole world supply of sugar, to the extent 
of £40,000,000 ; the sudden taking possession of all the 
ships in the world that were fitted with refrigerating 
apparatus, and thus enabling advantageous contracts 
for huge amounts to be made with the little ring of 
American and Argentine meat exporters; the assump- 
tion by the Indian Government of the entire export 
trade in wheat ; the chartering on “‘ Blue-book Terms ” 
of something approaching a couple of thousand tramps 
and liners, until the Admiralty has become the pay- 
master, it is said, of nearly a million men; the colossal 
deals in coal and every other requisite for the benefit 
of our Allies, and so on. When all the Government's 
wholesale purchases are included (as distinguished 
from the commonplace taking delivery from contractors), 
it may well be found that the British Government has 
been undertaking—quite justifiably—what are essen- 
tially speculative dealings in commodities to the extent 
of hundreds of millions sterling ; and entering on ranges 
of commercial transactions hitherto deemed quite 
impracticable for Governments. The war has shown 
the world that the profit-maker is much less indis- 
pensable than was imagined. 


* * * 


The current issue of the Librarian contains a protest 
which is as sound as it is strong against the policy, 
apparently officially approved, of “ saving” the money 
normally devoted to the purchase of new books for 


public libraries. The sum total of the economy thus 
effected throughout the whole country is perfectly 
trifling, and probably it is not an economy at all, even 
financially. For the smaller public expenditure must 
mean a larger private expenditure on books, and while 
every book added to a public library is read on the 
average by at least a hundred persons, privately-owned 
books are read at most by five or six. The explanation 
of this foolish policy is no doubt the inability of most 
people, even those who should know better, to under- 
stand that a reduction of public expenditure (especially 
when it is a question not of diverting the money to 
other public uses but merely of reducing rates) is of no 
national value whatever if it leads to private expendi- 
ture as great or greater. They regard public money 
spent on books as “ waste” at such a time as the 
present, but fail to observe that private money spent 
on books, theatres and picture palaces is at least equally 
“‘ waste,” and runs into millions instead of only thou- 
sands. As it is, the libraries are losing ground, which 
their despairing custodians know can never be made good 
out of the extremely inadequate grants which are avail- 
able for the purchase of books even at best of times. 
If the nation cannot afford the trivial sum needed to 
keep public libraries more or less up to date, then it is 
time all places of entertainment were closed and pub- 
lishers forbidden to publish new books. 


* * * 


Government enquiries indicate that, whilst more 
than twenty per cent. of the male wage-earners in 
capitalist industry have joined the military or naval 
forces since July, 1914, they have been replaced, to the 
extent of about twelve per cent., either by men who had 
retired or who were at the outbreak of war actually 
unemployed, or by the engagement of additional boys, 
or by overtime working. The net diminution in the total 
male working strength is believed to be between eight 
and ten per cent. This is being partially made good by 
the employment of additional women and girls, many 
of them working overtime, and now amounting, in the 
aggregate, to a net increase of female working strength 
of between eight and ten per cent. on the numbers 
formerly employed. As there were perhaps three 
times as many men employed as there were women, 
there is still a very considerable net diminution, possibly 
equivalent to nearly half a million men in the aggregate. 
It is becoming increasingly plain, to all having access 
to the statistics and to the information that reaches 
Whitehall from the various industries, that even Lord 
Derby’s recruits cannot all be called up without causing 
an alarming falling off in the manufacturing production 
on which the country’s military and naval strength 
depends. The accession of hitherto unemployed women 
into industrial occupations, though steadily increasing, 
is not going on to anything like the extent that is com- 
monly supposed. It may safely be said that the total 
number of women and girls engaged on industrial work 
previously done by men does not yet reach a quarter 
of a million in the whole kingdom, the largest numbers 
being found in the metal, textile, paper and printing, 
and tailoring trades. 
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GERMANY’S EXPEDIENTS 


sh: opening of December brings us to a well- 
defined point in the progress of the war. The 

enemy have achieved (save for the little corner 
held by the Allies in the south) the complete conquest of 
Servian territory ; and their wireless agency issued last 
Monday an expansive official boast about it, similar to 
the curious boast sent out after the capture of Brest- 
Litovsk. Meanwhile winter has begun, and snow has 
fallen on all the fronts. In the Balkans, the Alps, 
and the Vosges, as well on most of the long line which 
traverses Russia, it will remain till next spring. It will 
not prevent frequent local fighting, nor relieve either 
side from the necessity of strongly guarding its fronts. 
But ambitious offensives, designed to effect large and 
rapid displacements of the fighting line, are very im- 
probable. Last year the armies virtually went into 
winter quarters. Napoleon had no such respect for the 
seasons ; he fought Austerlitz in December and Eylau 
in February. But in this, as in other respects, the latest 
art of warfare seems to go back behind Napoleon to a 
practice much nearer Marlborough’s. 

The effect of a winter’s delay will be to let both sides 
strengthen their defences. Although at first sight this 
might seem favourable to Germany, who can dig herself 
in deeply upon all the invaded territories which she 
holds as gages, it is in reality against her. For further 
offensive successes are much more indispensable to her 
than to the Allies. They can bear the deprivation of 
the invaded territories longer than she can bear the 
deprivation of all sea-borne supplies and nearly all 
trade with neutrals. Attrition, too, hits her harder ; 
and each month makes it more urgent for her to put an 
end to the process by getting in a knock-out blow at her 
adversaries. Her troops wintering on the Russian front 
may very well suffer more from the climate than any 
other troops on any other front. Moreover, every delay 
helps the Allies to make available those reserve forces, 
both in men and in munitions, to which Germany has 
no equivalent. 

Under these circumstances the statesmanship of 
Berlin may try to find an opening in all or any of three 
directions. These are: (1) A violent show-offensive 
against the French front, probably in the Soissons 
neighbourhood, where it is nearest to Paris and a few 
miles’ advance might have a great political effect ; 
(2) the winning over of Rumania and Greece; (8) a 
strong bid for an early peace on terms, which might wear 
a generous air in view of Germany’s present military 
position, while at the same time they could be such as 
she would have scarcely any chance of obtaining six 
months later. 

As for the first project, there are many signs that it is 
in contemplation ; but it must depend a great deal on 
the weather (especially the rainfall) whether it can ever 
be attempted. The other two are probably the main 
motives for the important visit which the German 
Emperor has this week paid to the Austrian Emperor at 
Vienna. The adhesion of Rumania is the single chance 
left, whose swift attainment would lift the Central 
Powers to a decidedly higher vantage-ground than that 


which they now occupy. Held, as they are, on the 
French, Russian, and Italian fronts, and arrived as they 
have at the end of the Servian tether, they can only get 
a further outlet by bringing in the remaining Balkan 
neutrals. Of these by far the most important is 
Rumania, not only on account of the great size and 
reputed excellence of her army, but because her geo- 
graphical position would make her, in the one event, an 
immediate menace to the Russian extreme left flank, 
and, in the other event, a not less immediate menace 
to the flank of the new German-Bulgar lines of com- 
munication with Constantinople. Rumanian middle- 
class sympathies are undoubtedly pro-French and pro- 
Italian, anti-Bulgar and anti-Magyar; but they have 
not a strong preference as between Vienna and Petro- 
grad, and feel the usual Balkan respect for Berlin. 
The vast mass of the people are down-trodden peasants, 
with no voice in affairs ; and the oligarcho-monarchical 
Government is purely opportunist. A jest current in 
Sofia some time ago hits off its extreme caution. 
Rumania (so they said) was very successful in her last 
war; she gained territory, and her casualties were one 
mule. In her next war she hopes to do even better, 
and especially to reduce her casualties. 

On the popular mind of Great Britain Rumania has 
so far made very little impression, and the converse is 
true of the Rumanian mind. But the various Foreign 
Offices (including that of Bucharest) can have few 
illusions as to the stakes for which they are playing. 
Germany and Russia have never wearied in plying M. 
Bratiano with baits and threats. There was long since 
reported to be a reserve army, partly German, in Tran- 
sylvania. The Russian forces, regarding whose alleged 
concentration on the Rumanian frontier such a notable 
lack of secrecy has been observed, are there for the 
same purpose. So, to a large extent, is the Anglo- 
French army on the Vardar; indeed, since Servia is 
now conquered, the Rumanian motive has become the 
chief motive for its staying. Behind all these outer 
manifestations lies a difficult question as between Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, regarding the sacrifices 
which the latter might make. It is not the first question 
of its kind. Last spring Berlin asked Vienna to buy off 
Italy by conceding territories. Vienna consented so 
tardily and grudgingly that an Italian war was not 
averted. Following this mishap, Berlin asked Vienna 
to buy Bulgaria’s alliance by conceding the future 
ownership of the Vardar Valley and the road to Salonica. 
Vienna yielded, and Bulgaria was bought. Now for 
the third time the Dual Monarchy has been pressed to 
lop limbs off its body. Either the Hungarian territory 
of Transylvania or the Austrian territory of Bukovina 
would be a tempting bait for Bucharest. That the 
Kaiser went to Vienna partly, at least, to extort such 
concessions may possibly be inferred from the Minis- 
terial resignations which sensationally followed his 
visit. From the fact that these resignations were 
Austrian, and not Hungarian, one may perhaps also 
infer that the latest sacrifice is to be Bukovina, and not 
Transylvania. Such inferences, however, are, of course, 
very speculative. ' 

But the Central Powers seek the adhesion of Rumania 
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as means to peace rather than to further war. One 
may doubt whether, even with her assistance, they desire 
to continue their costly penetration of Russia, which for 
climatic reasons could not be resumed till next spring. 
The peace talk which is proceeding in many neutral 
countries has German inspiration pretty visibly behind 
it. We notice that Mr. Ford’s peace mission from the 
United State sopenly and prominently includes Congress- 
man Bartholdt, who is, perhaps, the leading advocate 
and organiser of “‘ hyphenated ”’ politics in America. 
There was a suggestion not long ago that the German 
Emperor, when communications with Constantinople 
were clear, would make a visit to that capital the 
occasion for a theatrical offer of peace to the world. 
They probably are not clear yet; but when they are, 
he may quite well do so. Peace terms will in any case 
almost certainly have been discussed at Vienna, and 
perhaps settled as between the Central Powers. If 
they wore a marked appearance of generosity, if the 
complete evacuation of Belgium and France were 
offered, with the independence of Poland and the 
evacuation of the rest of Russia, there might be a strong 
movement in their favour among the war-weary 
elements in the Allied countries. Such a movement, 
we think, would be short-sighted, and needs to be 
guarded against by clear thinking beforehand on our 
part. But it is very doubtful whether the enemy’s 
terms could in fact be so generous. The aggressive 
parties in Germany will probably over-ride the diplo- 
matists by insisting on the annexation of Antwerp and 
part of Belgium, just as in 1871 they over-rode Bismarck 
by insisting on that of Alsace-Lorraine. In the Balkans, 
again, where the Allies have proclaimed the integrity of 
Servia as an irreducible principle, both the bargain with 
Bulgaria and the policy of Austria will prevent the 
Central Powers from conceding it. There are other 
great difficulties on the Eastern front and in Turkey ; 
and there is the difficulty of indemnities. For these 
reasons Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg will sind it extremely 
hard to make his offer sufficiently appetising. But the 
gain to Germany from a premature peace would be so 
enormous that he will certainly try hard ; and we must 
not allow the attempt to take us by surprise. 


CABINET MINISTERS AND THE 
WORLD OF LABOUR 


Government has shown this week a legitimate, 
if a somewhat belated, recognition of the power 
and responsibility in the modern industrial 

State of the organised forces of the manual working 
wage-earners; but we doubt whether the Ministers 
concerned look back on their unwonted experience with 
much satisfaction. Mr. Lloyd George, in his private 
interviews last Tuesday with the officers of fifty-five 
munition-making Trade Unions (of which, by the way, 
the official report prepared for the Press gives a very 
misleading account), found both his appeals and his 
witticisms coldly received. These representatives of a 
million and a half workers in nearly two thousand 
©ontrolled establishments,” who are working, day and 
night, for incredible hours, made the Minister realise, 
we believe, something of the inherent unfairness and 
something of the tyrannical administration of the 


legislation to which Parliament has subjected them in 
the Munitions of War Act, 1915. He was driven to 
admit that the projected Amending Bill, of which he 
had confidentially imparted to them the contents, 
failed altogether to remedy the grievances that had been 
brought to his notice. The introduction of the Bill is 
now again postponed, in order to enable the Muni- 
tions Department to consult the employers—it is these 
who are the Minister’s real difficulty—as to which of the 
forty or fifty amendments, for which the workmen are 
pressing, the Government can induce the great munition- 
making firms to accept. 

What is at issue is no dispute as to wages (except 
that the employers persist in trying to get back, by 
underpayment of the women and labourers, part of the 
inroad on their profits made by the high rates that they 
have themselves conceded to the minority of skilled 
mechanics), but mainly the employers’ desire to use the 
war to get increased autocracy in workshop management 
—to secure a labour force as docile and responsive as if 
it was made up of horses. What the workmen resent 
is just this attempt at workshop autocracy, supported 
by the law that prevents them from leaving their em- 
ployment, however grossly the arbitrary power may be 
translated, in individual cases, into caprice and tyranny, 
or into the withholding, without redress, of even the 
customary standard wage. Case after case of indefen- 
sible oppression has been brought to the Minister's 
notice, and he had to confess that some remedy must 
be found. As the Government apparently cannot bring 
itself to apply to the employers—who declare that they 
must be free to do what they like with “ their own” 
establishments—the coercion which is thought only 
reasonable when it is the wage-earners’ life that is in 
question, the unhappy Minister finds himself in the 
position of having to run between one party and the 
other, in the endeavour to get something that he can 
assure the House of Commons is substantially an agreed 
Bill. All of which arises from the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to do with the factories and mines what has been 
so successfully done with the railways and with the 
couple of thousand merchant vessels now directly in the 
Government service—namely, commute the private 
owner’s claim for a fixed payment, and thus eliminate 
all the corrupting influence of profit-making. 

The public conference on Wednesday with nearly a 
thousand representatives of the whole of the organised 
manual workers of Great Britain was, we imagine, 
almost equally unsatisfactory to the self-complacency 
of the Ministers concerned. The Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the President of the 
Board of Trade came before the workmen with an 
appeal to the whole of the wage-earning class to do 
something ; but exactly what, all the eloquence of these 
orators failed to make clear. There was, it is to be 
noted, no ‘exhortation to the manual workers to work 
hard—the statistics as to the extraordinarily prolonged 
working hours, the unprecedented regularity and assi- 
duity of the vast majority of the munition workers, and 
the enormously increased output per head, had entirely 
disposed of the fabulous libels on these points that are 
still current among the middle and upper class. Nor 
did any of the three Ministers utter a single word about 
the excessive drinking that—on the strength of a hasty 
and never repeated utterance of Mr. Lloyd George—is 
still supposed in some quarters to be keeping down the 
output.*3 What Ministers seemed to wish to impress on 
the wage-earners was that it was an unpatriotic thing 
for them at any time to ask to be paid for their work at 
B 
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any higher rates than at present—without any mention 
of what was to happen if the cost of living continues to 
rise, and to rise partly in consequence of the Govern- 
ment’s own action. Moreover, the workpeople were 
urged—not, be it noted, to diminish their customary 
consumption of luxuries—but to save and invest in the 
War Loan one-half of the increased money earnings that 
one-third of them were reported by the Board of Trade 
to be making. On this the comment made by some of 
the audience was that Ministers seemed unaware of the 
extent to which the increased earnings were being 
invested in the most characteristic working-class forms 
of saving ; on the one hand, in making more comfortable 
“the home,” and building up, by better food and cloth- 
ing, the frames of the children—quite the most profitable 
investment that could be made—and, on the other, in 
replenishing the Co-operative and Savings Bank balances 
out of which at least thirty or forty millions sterling 
were withdrawn to take up the last War Loan. If it 
was the next War Loan that Mr. McKenna was thinking 
of, it may be observed that the economy that he sug- 
gested, of half the increased rates of pay (which the 
Prime Minister had just given, on Board of Trade 
authority, as no more than 3s. 6d. per week per head) 
of four and a half million workers if accumulated for a 
whole year would not give him twenty millions towards 
the six hundred millions that he needs—would, in fact, 
not pay for four days’ war. 

The reason the Ministers’ speeches failed in force and 
impressiveness was, we think, their lack of straight- 
thinking sincerity. What was needed, and very badly 
needed, was an appeal to all classes, including the manual 
workers, whatever their several incomes, actually to 
reduce their consumption of commodities and services 
down to what is required for physical health and voca- 
tional efficiency—not on the curious ground stated by 
Mr. McKenna that their demand led to a rise in prices 
that was inconvenient to our poorer brethren, nor yet 
in order to make the next War Loan a success, but for 
the plain and continuing reason that we can, as a nation, 
only find the food and other daily requirements of our 
three or four million of soldiers and sailors by our- 
selves abstaining from this consumption to the extent 
(Mr. Montagu has said) of half our aggregate income. 
But such an appeal for an actual abstinence from using 
or consuming services or commodities could only be put 
with any force or sincerity by men who were cutting 
down the personal expenditure of themselves and their 
households to the level, mutatis mutandis, that they 
wished the wage-earners to adopt, that of the physio- 
logical requirements of health and whatever was actually 
needed for the efficient carrying on of their work. 
Unfortunately, the classes in which the families are in 
receipt of incomes that run into thousands of pounds a 
year show no sign of cutting down their own expen- 
diture upon anything like this scale. The workmen 
know this, and those who address them on economy 
know that they know it, whilst the audiences know that 
the orators know that they know it. This takes the 
heart out of the appeal, which is a pity, because, in the 
public interest, the appeal needs to be made. 

The contention that the wage-earners are unpatriotic 
in seeking advances in their rates of wages is equally 
unsound. What is important is not how the proceeds 
of industry are shared among different classes or different 
persons, but what the several recipients do with them. 
There is no national economy in lowering rates of wages, 
or rates of profits, in stereotyping rents or mortgage 
interest, or in reducing Ministers’ salaries, or the stipends 





of members of Parliament—it depends not on how the 
money is shared, but on how much the actual consump- 
tion of commodities and services is reduced. Mr. 
Asquith told the workmen that their rates of pay had 
gone up (and this only as regards one-third of them) by 
3s. 6d. per week on the average, which is apparently 
only about 10 per cent.—the railway workers have got 
nearly 20 per cent.—whereas the cost of living has gone 
up, so the Board of Trade had informed him, by 80 per 
cent. There seems some ground for a further rise here, 
Mr. McKenna admitted, in reply to a skilful question 
from Miss Macarthur, that the tens of thousands of 
women getting only 24d. and 3d. per hour ought cer- 
tainly to have their wages increased ; and that, in fact, 
all those who, at the higher level of prices, were not 
getting enough for full subsistence were quite warranted 
in pressing for higher rates of pay—a dynamic declara- 
tion which will not be forgotten. Mr. McKenna seemed 
to commit himself, with some rashness, to the dictum 
that prices depended on the rate of wages, and that 
accordingly, not only was the Government affected as 
purchaser, but the working class as consumers as well 
as taxpayers merely put up prices against themselves. 
When will Cabinet Ministers learn the elements of 
economics ? The product of the nation appears not as 
wages alone, but also as rent, interest, profit, and 
salaries. As the wage-earners, in the aggregate, buy 
only one-third of what is produced, they would still 
benefit by two-thirds of every general rise in wages, 
even if its amount were simply added to the retail price. 
But prices, in so far as they depend on labour at all, are 
governed not by the rate of wages, but by the cost of 
labour—a very different proposition. The huge piece- 
work earnings, for instance, of which we hear so much, 
made during excessive hours of labour at the highest 
possible pressure, do not involve, notwithstanding the 
fact that some men are making £10 a week, any increase 
in the labour cost of the commodity—the Minister of 
Munitions is actually getting his shells at a lower price 
per million than when they were being delivered at a 
much slower rate. Finally, the institution of wages, 
like that of profits, is, after all, only a method of sharing 
the proceeds of industry ; what the Government has to 
pay, like any other customer, is made up of wages and 
profits—a point somehow missed by all three speakers— 
and there is no reason why the wage-earners should not 
seek to have their own share enlarged, and that of the 
capitalist employers proportionately reduced. The 
capitalist employers, at any rate, never see any reason 
why the wage-earners’ share should not be reduced, and 
their own proportionately increased, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs. 


THE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTIONS 


HE Nationalists have swept the Free State, but 
elsewhere their success has fallen short of their 


expectations. In the Cape Province, indeed, 
they have polled a large vote and have won seven seats, 
but in the Transvaal, thanks to General Botha’s personal 
influence and prestige in that province, they have been 
defeated in all but four of the thirty-seven constituencies 
which they contested. In the last House of Assembly 
there were nine Nationalists (who had seceded from the 
South African Party after the expulsion of General 
Hertzog from the Cabinet). There are now 27 in the 
House of 130 members. Their assertion that they 
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represented the great majority of the Boer people is 
thus shown to be absurd. They received the votes of 
30 per cent of the whole electorate, which means about 
50 per cent. of the Dutch-speaking population. 

The so-called National Party consists largely, no doubt, 
of disloyal elements—reactionaries, racialists, and rebels. 
But it also includes some of the most liberal and reason- 
able men among the Dutch. In the Cape, especially, 
where a high standard of constitutional government has 
been set in the past by men like Mr. Merriman and Mr. 
Sauer, many have joined the Nationalists through dis- 
gust at the high-handed actions and unconstitutional 
tendencies of the Government. These men do not 
resent General Botha’s Imperialism (which is not as 
ardent as is sometimes supposed) so much as the auto- 
cratic spirit of General Smuts’ administrative methods. 
That ingenious and hard-working man undoubtedly 
represents the Tory ideal (except that his administration 
is notoriously inefficient). The Transvaal influence 
generally is repugnant to the more mature civilisation of 
the Cape. There are large sections, both among the 
Unionists and the Nationalists in this province, who 
might combine to form a Liberal movement in South 
African politics which would devote attention to social 
reforms and the urgent needs of education. It is 
disastrous that the miserable racial sentiment on both 
sides makes such a combination almost impossible at 
the present time. 

The majority of the Unionists, unfortunately, are 
entirely given over to “ flag-wagging ”’ ; and the sinister 
ery of “ Vote British!’’ which in bilingual South Africa 
is little short of criminal, has again been raised in these 
elections. This party, which mainly represents the 
large towns, has increased its strength in the House of 
Assembly at the expense of the Labour Party, who now 
hold only four seats, The striking successes of the 
Unionists have been won by somewhat doubtful tactics. 
The principal theme of their orators and writers, during 
the election campaign, was the disloyalty of the Labour- 
ites, who are freely accused of alliance with the rebels 
and of every kind of treachery. Last year the usual 
term of abuse hurled by the Press and the middle classes 
at the Labour men was “ Syndicalists.” Last month it 
was “International Socialists.” No one paused to 
consider what either term meant. Labour has practi- 
cally no Press, and the electioneering methods of the 
Unionists were attended with brilliant success. But 
their accusations bore‘no more relation to the truth than 
the deliberate falsehoods repeated by many of the 
Nationalist candidates. 

When Major Creswell went on active service to 
Damaraland, the natural leader of the Labour Party 
was Mr. Andrews, who possesses one of the clearest and 
most logical brains in South Africa. He is an avowed 
Internationalist, caring nothing for any war but the 
class war, fearlessly honest and relentlessly consistent. 
But although superior in intellect and persuasive power 
to any other prominent trade unionist, he entirely 
failed to convert his colleagues to bis point of view. On 
the return of Major Creswell he was forced to resign 
from the party, and his seat was contested by an official 
Labour candidate as well as a Nationalist and a Unionist. 
He polled less than a hundred votes. So much for the 
alleged “ War on War” policy of the Labour Party ! 

In the Transvaal and Natal it is obvious that the 
set-back to Labour is only a temporary one ; but in 
the Cape, where there is a large native and coloured 
vote, the movement has no future unless it forms a 
Separate party entirely independent of Johannesburg 





influences. For the South African Labour Party, as at 
present constituted, does not represent the labouring 
classes (who are mainly non-European), but only the 
skilled white workers. The coloured people regard it 
as their worst enemy, and voted almost solidly for the 
Unionists in the Cape Peninsula. In the rural con- 
stituencies they voted for the South African rather than 
the National Party, for the Orange Free State—the 
Nationalist stronghold—is the most reactionary pro- 
vince of the Union with regard to the colour question. 

It is believed that General Botha had hopes of obtain- 
ing a majority over all other parties, and that he is 
disappointed that he must now rely on the support of 
the Unionists. The South African Party, however, has 
done quite as well as most people expected. It has 54 
members in the new House, while the five independents 
—three of whom are financial magnates—have got into 
Parliament “‘ on the back of General Botha,” and will 
probably support the Government on all questions. The 
Unionists, moreover, have committed themselves to 
support the Prime Minister till the end of the war. He 
is under no obligation to give them anything in return, 
and can always bring them to heel by threatening to 
form a coalition with the Nationalists. A coalition with 
the British Party is in any case undesirable, for it 
would be highly unpopular with the Dutch and would 
strengthen General Hertzog’s position. 

There has already been some talk of a reconciliation 
between the two sections of the Dutch. Alarge number 
of them would welcome it, no doubt, as a means of 
assuring Dutch ascendancy ; but the feeling is almost 
too bitter for this to be possible in the immediate future. 
Not only is it hardly conceivable that General Botha 
would co-operate with the leaders who have denounced 
him so vehemently, but many of the Nationalist rank 
and file cannot forgive him for having commandeered 
the burghers to fight against the “‘ armed protesters.” 
The women are especially bitter, and exercise a powerful 
influence over their male relatives. If the Government 
had obtained a decisive majority among the Dutch- 
speaking people, most of the remainder might have 
accepted that result as final, and deserted General 
Hertzog and his friends. But the elections have obviously 
resulted in a draw, for it was only the small British and 
Jewish vote which turned the scale in many of the rural 
constituencies. There is now only one thing which is 
likely to weaken materially the National Party, and 
that is the defeat of Germany. At one time there were 
rebels who thought that General Botha was secretly on 
their side. They can hardly think that now, but they 
believe that he has put his money on the wrong horse, 
and that the British Empire will go under in the great 
struggle. Faith in the seer of Lichtenberg still lingers. 

A BAcKVELDER. 


WOMEN’S WAGES 


OMAN is proverbially irrational; but it is 

WV doubtful whether man is not more so in any 
question where woman is concerned. At 

any rate, this has in the past been true of the trade 
unionist’s attitude towards woman’s labour and woman's 
wages. To keep her “ out of the trade,” not to organise 
her and raise her wages, has been the usual policy; and 
many an ardent trade unionist has been as strongly 
opposed to “equal pay for equal work”’ as the most 
canny employer. Meanwhile he paid no attention to 
the menace of this mass of unorganised cheap labour 
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waiting to knock at the door which his union so in- 
Securely barred and bolted. The door had opened 
several times to let in woman’s labour in recent years, 
and now suddenly all barriers have gone down with a 
rush, and the trade unionist is left face to face with one 
of the most difficult of industrial problems : women’s 
wages. 

It is a problem about which Labour must make up its 
mind, and make up its mind quickly. The process of 
substituting female for male labour, which proceeded 
slowly in the first nine months of the war, is becoming 
more and more accelerated. From practically every 
trade come the same reports of the introduction of 
women in considerable numbers to do work previously 
only performed by men. But from trade to trade, and 
even in the same trade, there is no uniform policy, 
either among employers or unions, as to the terms of 
this substitution. Even in the munitions factories the 
standard rates, “‘ recommended” by Government, are 
paid by some firms and not by others, and it is clear 
from Dr. Addison’s answer to a question in Parliament 
last week that there is no intention of taking any steps 
to enforce these standard rates. And where the sub- 
stitution is more direct the same variations occur. In 
some occupations, such as tram conducting, women 
who take the place of men are being paid the full men’s 
rates, but in the majority of occupations this is not the 
case. The retail trades give a very good example of 
what is actually taking place. Here the substitution 
of women for men is increasing rapidly, even in the 
grocery and provision departments of stores and shops, 
where the work previously had been confined to men. 
The Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants is demand- 
ing, and is said to have obtained from some of the large 
multiple shops, a rate for women which is three-quarters 
of the rate paid to men for similar work. On the other 
hand the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Em- 
ployees, which organises exactly the same class of 
worker, is demanding from Co-operative Societies that 
women shall be engaged only temporarily for the war 
and shall be paid full men’s wages after one month’s 
probation. Then comes the North-Western Sectional 
Board of the Co-operative Union, which may be taken 
as speaking for the Co-operative employer, and proposes 
that “‘ where females are employed to make up the 
shortage of male labour, they should be remunerated on 
the basis fixed by Congress as a minimum wage for 
female labour ”’—i.e., 17s. a week for adult women, a 
wage which is very considerably below that of the men. 
The Women’s Co-operative Guild holds that the 
A.U.C.E.’s demand is unfair to the women, because it 
implies their permanent exclusion from the trade (even 
after the men returned from military service have been 
reinstated), and to the employer because it makes him 
pay men’s wages to inexperienced women, while the 
North-Western Section’s proposal will result in the 
undermining of the men’s scale : it is, therefore, urging 
the Co-operative Movement to adopt the following rules : 

1. Fully experienced women to be taken on at the 
men’s rates. 

2. Partially trained women to be taken on at the 
women’s rate and to be advanced to the men’s rate 
in one to nine months according to the extent of their 
previous training. 

8. Untrained women to be taken on at the women’s 
rate, and to be advanced to the men’s rate at the end of 
a year by quarterly increments. 

This proposal, it is to be observed, aims at preventing 
the permanent undercutting of men by women, whilst 


setting up no insuperable barrier against the normal 
entry of women into the trade. There is, however, as 
yet no agreement upon it, and the confusion of theoretical] 
policies is reflected in what is actually taking place in 
individual shops and societies. In one of the large 
Sheffield societies women are to be paid on the men’s 
scale after three months ; in several societies women are 
to be taken on at the women’s minimum rate ; while in 
others no scale or rate has been fixed at all. 

The Guild, in urging the adoption of its proposal by 
the whole Co-operative Movement, is raising a question 
which concerns not only the distributive trades and 
will be of vital importance to Labour after the war. 
The problem is to protect the interests of both women 
and men ; and it has to be recognised that any proposal 
which aims at the wholesale dismissal of women and the 
re-closing of trades to women after the war is doomed to 
failure. It will not succeed in protecting men against 
the competition of women’s labour, partly because 
whatever employers may now promise about reinstate- 
ment, large numbers of men will never come back to be 
reinstated, and partly because it is in the nature of 
things impossible, in a trade where there are a multitude 
of employers and a constant shifting of employment, 
to exclude women who have learnt that trade. If 
women were being taken into the mines it might be 
possible to turn them all out at the end of the war; 
it will not be possible to turn them out of the shops. 
Indeed, in nearly every trade a large number of women 
will have come to stay. 

After the war, in countless occupations men will find 
women’s labour established and competing against 
them where it did not compete against them before. 
And if women’s wages are on a lower scale than men’s, 
it is the lower scale which will inevitably become the 
standard for both. The committee appointed by the 
Home Office to enquire into the conditions of the retail 
trades, in its report just published, remarks that “ there 
appears to be no ground for the fear which has been 
expressed that the introduction of female labour would 
lead to a lowering of the rate of payment for services.” 
But no evidence is given for this obiter dictum, which is 
contradicted by all economic experience. Women, 
demanding wages of 17s. and competing for particular 
posts against men demanding 24s., must either drive 
the men out of the trade or force them to accept a lower 
wage, provided only that the women are capable of 
doing the work. That at any rate is an “ iron law” of 
wages. And though in particular cases women cannot 
do precisely the same work as men, it is being proved 
all over the country that they can, after a little training, 
take the place of men in innumerable occupations where 
a few years ago such substitution would have been im- 
possible. This is due to that revolution in industrial 
processes which has been taking place for some years, 
and which the war is only accelerating. Modern 
machinery and the minute subdivision of labour are 
ousting skilled labour by semi-skilled and unskilled. It is 
curious to see how universal this tendency is, from the 
engineering shop to the grocery department of a store. 
The man who cut rashers of bacon or sold groceries 
used to be a skilled worker who had to learn his trade 
after a fairly long apprenticeship. Now, however, 
the bacon is cut by machinery, and nearly all groceries 
are weighed and made up into packets in factories. 
The result is that the grocery class for girls, started by 
the London County Council, is able after only six weeks 
training to turn out efficient saleswomen who can suc- 


cessfully compete with men. 
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If Labour is not alive to these happenings and threat- 
enings, the same charge cannot be made against the em- 
ployers. A leading article in The Engineer on ““ Women’s 
Wages and Apprenticeship ” recently showed that the 
employer sees clearly how “ the introduction of female 
labour’ might be used so as to “ lead to a lowering of 
the rate of payment for services.” ‘ The fact of the 
matter is, really,” we are told, “ not that women are 
paid too little—or much too littl—but that men are 
paid too much for work which can be done without 
previous training.” The writer goes on to show that 
the improvement of machine tools has made the skilled 
workman unnecessary, and that, since the war, girls 
have been able to get full production from the machine 
tools at Sir William Beardmore’s Glasgow works after a 
week or two. And then he comes to the point of his 
argument. It is only the unions which after the war 
will stand in the way of our realising the “ anticipations 
that we might be able . . . to reduce our workshop 
costs by the employment of women. . . . Much depends 
upon the women themselves. If they can be brought 
to see the economic advantage to the country, and hence 
ultimately to themselves, of recognising the facts we 
have put forward, and agree to accept a lower scale of 
wages than ‘skilled’ men, they may, by their pre- 
ponderance of numbers, for some years to come be in a 
position to defy the unions.”’ 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri. We cannot all see the 
economic advantage to the country in a general lowering 
of the worker’s remuneration; but Labour should note 
the testimony that it is only trade unionism which can 
prevent cheap women’s labour reducing the wages of 
men. For trade unions to try to act by keeping women 
out of the trades is not only unfair to women, but in the 
conditions which result from the war will be doomed 
to failure. Under these circumstances there is only 
one adequate defence for Labour, as the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild have seen—namely, to insist that 
women’s and men’s scales of wages shall be the same. 
It is no good talking about “ equal pay for equal work,” 
for that much-abused doctrine provides too many 
loopholes for the evasive employer. In whatever trade 
or occupation women’s labour can be used as alternative 
to men’s, the trade union will have to fight for a minimum 
time wage which, after any necessary probationary 
period for either sex, is the same for man and woman. 
The critical nature of that fight must be obvious to 
everyone. It can only be won by a reversal of the 
ordinary trade unionist’s attitude towards women’s 
labour, and by his late awakening to the elementary 
fact that it is only by organising her labour that his 
own organisations can be protected. 


MASSACRE 


T is a rather remarkable fact that in the past few 
months English soldiers in Gallipoli have been 
giving the Turk a certificate as a soldier and a 

gentleman, while English statesmen and journalists at 
home have been painting him as a devil. Common 
sense seems to say that both pictures cannot be true. 
And yet the evidence makes it clear enough that both 
pictures, as a matter of fact, are true. There is nothing 
contradictory of human nature as we know it in the 
Suggestion that a man may be a gentleman in dealing 
with those whom he regards as his equals, and a devil 
in dealing with those whom he regards as his inferiors. 

© same man may be a gentleman in Gallipoli and a 

devil in Armenia. “Those who indulge in the mania of 


massacre are not therefore necessarily without charm 
and courage and courtesy. Almost all western travellers 
who have shared the hospitality of the Turks have 
liked them : we have heard some people even defending 
Armenian massacres as though massacres perpetrated 
by such charming people must be right. Similarly, we 
have heard those who have travelled in Russia putting 
up a case for pogroms. They conclude that because the 
Russians, including Russian officials, are exceedingly 
pleasant people to meet, there must be a good reason 
even for those outbursts of multiple homicide. As 
a matter of fact, the desire to massacre one’s enemies is 
not a vice confined to hoofed and horned races. We wish 
it were. Then the rest of the world could police them 
into quietness. Massacre is a vice of which almost any 
nation is capable as soon as it regards its enemies not as 
human beings, but merely as a hostile principle. It is as 
easy to find an excuse for a massacre as it is to find an 
excuse for a war. ‘“‘ Give me the money to make war,” 
said Frederick the Great, “ and I will buy a pretex® for 
half-a-crown.” The pretext for a massacre may be 
had for as little. The real reason in most cases is me e 
irritation against people who are making themselves a 
nuisance. When Cleon was urging upon the Athenians 
the massacre of the entire adult male population of 
Mitylene, he declared he could have forgiven the people 
of Mitylene if they had been rebels, but what he hated 
in them was that they were independent and yet had 
wantonly taken sides with the enemies of Athens. If 
they had been rebels, no doubt, he would have turned 
his excuse the other way round. There is nothing more 
creditable in the history of Periclean Athens than the 
way in which the Athenians, having ordered the massacre 
of Mitylene, changed their minds. Even so, however, 
the fact that a people endowed with so many of the 
most attractive virtues contemplated such a crime sheds 
a horrible light on the possibilities of even the finer sort 
of human nature. 

But history is full of the crimes of men who are far 
from devil-worshippers. We know how the virtuous 
Pliny put the Christians to death and tortured the 
unhappy deaconesses when he was legate in Bithynia, 
simply because he regarded them as contumacious and 
obstinate. The record of Marcus Aurelius as a perse- 
cutor of the Christians comes as a shock to many who 
have supped on virtue in his pages. Some historian 
might very well write a book on the crimes of good men. 
If some one were to write a history of massacre, we wonder 
whether more space would be required for the crimes of 
good men or of bad. We may be sure that many 
virtuous contemporaries approved of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, when men, women, and children to the 
number of 20,000, according to some, and 100,000, 
according to others, were put to death, Pope Gregory 
XIII. ordering a Te Deum and other rejoicings to cele- 
brate so signal a service to Jesus Christ. Similarly, we 
may be sure that many of the Elizabethan English who 
applauded the wholesale massacre of the Irish were, as 
regards their own country, honest and kindly gentlemen. 
Froude, who is by no means pro-Irish in his reading of 
history, observes in regard to these massacres : 

The English nation was shuddering over the atrocities of the 
Duke of Alva. The children in the nurseries were being inflamed 
to patriotic rage and madness by tales of Spanish tyranny. Yet 
Alva’s bloody sword never touched the young, the defenceless, 
or those whose sex even dogs can recognise and respect. 

Nor was Gilbert a bad man. As times went, he passed for a 
brave and chivalrous gentleman. . . . He regarded himself as 
dealing rather with savage beasts than with human beings, and 
when he tracked them to their dens he strangled their cubs and 
rooted out the entire broods. 
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In justice to the English soldiers . . . it must be said that it 
was no fault of theirs if any Irish child of that generation was 
allowed to live to manhood. 


The whole secret of the will to massacre—at least, a 
‘great part of it—is concealed in that sentence in which 
Gilbert is described as regarding his enemies as savage 
beasts rather than human beings. 

Clearly, a people either exasperated by opposition or 
maddened by oppression can easily persuade itself of 
the beastliness of its enemies. The Turk who hates a 
Christian and the Christian who hates a Turk are each 
capable of regarding the other as vermin to be exter- 
minated. Montenegrin poets have sung, for instance, in 
celebration of the Montenegrin Vespers of Christmas 
Eve, 1703, when Danilo I. ordered the massacre of every 
Turk in the country : 

Christmas Eve was chosen as the night of the massacre, in 
memory of the victims who fell at Kossovo. The fatal evening 
arrived ; the brothers Martinovi« lighted their holy tapers, prayed 
with fervour to the new-born God, drank each a cup of wine to the 
slory of Christ, and, seizing their consecrated clubs, rushed off 
through the darkness. Wherever a Turk was to be found, the five 
avengers appeared: all who refused baptism were massacred 
without pity. 

Many average human beings, who heve never 
massacred anything above flies and beetles, have a way 
of defending massacres perpetrated by what they regard 
as their own side, and denouncing as devilish those 
which are perpetrated by their enemies. Too many of 
that ignorant sort of Protestants and Catholics are given 
to this dishonest sort of reading of history. They regard 
massacre as a crime only if it is massacre of people like 
themselves. Cynics, if they saw a certain English 
sporting paper a week or two ago, as the present writer 
did, must have smiled to read an article belittling the 
Bulgarian atrocities of the ’seventies. This was merely 
because Bulgaria had come into the war against the 
Allies. It is an extraordinary thing that a man of any 
intelligence whatsoever should apparently believe that 
the sin of Bulgaria in 1915 should blot out from the pages 
of history sins committed against Bulgaria in 1876. 
During the month of May in that year, according to the 
British Commissioner who inquired into the matter, 
about 12,000 Christians were massacred by the Turks. 
In the village of Batak, where 5,000 out of a population 
of 7,000 were put to death, many of the Christians 
crowded into the church, whereupon the Turks tore off 
the roof and burned them to death by throwing among 
them flaring rags soaked in petroleum and blazing 
timber. And that is but a type of other Turkish mas- 
sacres. Yet nearly every one likes the Turks who have 
permitted such things. They appear to be not a nation 
of Crippens, but a nation of good hosts. What, then, is 
the secret of their double nature ? Partly, it is that they 
have regarded their enemy as vermin, and partly it is 
that they have lived in the theory that an empire can 
only exist on a basis of terrorism. Of the other famous 
massacres of history many have taken place after the 
storming of cities, and are due to the sudden release 
of the fury and fierceness of the siege. Of this kind 
was that foul massacre of Cremona, when the Vitellians 
were vanquished ; and the sack of Rome in 1527 by the 
Constable of Bourbon and his army of Germans, Spani- 
ards, and Italians was the occasion of similar horrors of 
fury and drunkenness. In the latter, we are told, women 


had their ears and hands cut off for the sake of their 
jewels, and citizens were murdered for sport. In 
similar circumstances the massacre of Ismail took place 
in 1790, when Suvaroff ordered 6,000 women to be 





put to death, as well as the Turkish garrison of 30,000. 
Compared to this the sacking of Badajos was a mild 
affair, bui the drunken horrors of that orgy of rape, 
loot, and murder have left a black story in history. 
It was after the victory of Badajos that Wellington 
burst into tears. Of all the great massacres in captured 
cities, none remains more tragically in the memory than 
that of Limoges in 1870, when chivalry did not stay the 
hand of the victorious Black Prince. The story is best 
known in the pages of Froissart : 

Then the prince, the Duke of Lancaster, the Earl of Cam- 
bridge, the Earl of Pembroke, and all the other with their com- 
panies entered into the city, and all other footmen, ready apparelled 
to do evil, and to pill and rob the city, and to slay men, women, 
and children, for so it was commanded them to do. It was 
great pity to see the men, women, and children that kneeled 
down on their knees before the prince for mercy ; but he was so 
influenced with ire, that he took no heed to them, so that none 
was heard but all put to death, they were met withal, and such 
as were nothing culpable. There was no pity taken of the poor 
people, who wrought never no manner of treason. . . . There was 
not so hard a heart within the city of Limoges, and if he had any 
remembrance of God, but that wept piteously for the great mischief 
that they saw before their eyes ; for more than three thousand 
men, women, and children were slain and beheaded that day— 
God have mercy on their souls, for I trow they were martyrs ! 


Before the present war broke out, one had a faint 
hope that all this was for the most part ancient history— 
at least as far as western Europe was concerned. Then 
came Louvain and Aerschot, and we realised that a 
nation of civilised men was still capable of re-enacting 
in great measure the horrors of the sack of Cremona and 
the sack of Rome. The will to massacre was abroad in 
the world again, and the twentieth century was linked 
in public crime to the Renaissance and the Middle Ages. 
It is all the result of hatred let loose, of the folly of arro- 
gance which regards the hostile earth as inhabited by 
beasts. The German cannot plead in excuse that 
Providence gave him horns and a tail or that, like 
Caligula, he is mad. He is merely an example of an 
average educated human being, capable of good and evil, 
who bowed down to massacre as to a god, and indulged 
in blood-lust as in heathen rites. Possibly, many 
Germans think that, because they read Goethe and are 
kind to their children, they are justified in massacring 
“ contumacious ” enemies (as Pliny would have called 
them) at will. One of the tragedies of the present war is 
that so many of the better sort of Germans have de- 
fended their country’s crimes. 


THE NEUTRAL BISHOP 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. |] 


ANIEL O'CONNELL used to say of the Irish 
D people that they took their religion but not 
their politics from Rome. ‘Our religion 

from Rome, our politics from home.” There was plenty 
of truth in the observation, as was proved during the 
O’Connellite and other Irish agitations of the nineteenth 
century. The Toryism of the Duke of Norfolk has 
scarcely been a factor in Irish events; and yet Irish 
ideas, notoriously, count for little at the Vatican as 
compared with the opinions of the Howards or other of 
the great Catholic houses of England. In the ‘eighties 
the English Government conducted an anti-Irish intrigue 
at Rome, and Lord Salisbury’s agents secured a Papal 
rescript against the Plan of Campaign ; the Irish people 
replied by presenting a testimonial of £30,000 to Parnell. 
It is true that the priests subsequently attacked and 
overthrew Parnell; but they did so without the aid of 
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arescript from the Pope. We do not say, then, that the 
“priest in politics" is a fiction; the point is that the 
politics of the priest are not necessarily determined by 
the wishes of Rome. 

In her “ foreign relations,’’ however, Ireland has not 
displayed an equal independence. Irish Catholics were 
on the side of the Pope against the Italian patriots of 
the Risorgimento. In Bismarck’s day they hated 
“ Protestant’ Prussia; subsequently ‘ Atheistic”’ 
France became the object of their indignation. The 
Freeman’s Journal, which used to publish each month a 
“Roman Letter” and a “ Paris Letter,” columns of 
abuse of the “ godless ’’ governments of Italy and France, 
has some responsibility for certain difficulties still 
encountered in this country by advocates of the Allied 
Cause. Still, it is difficult to attribute much sectarian 
significance to the present war. The Sinn Fein party 
did, indeed, try to exploit Catholic fears to the profit of 
its anti-English propaganda. But the Freeman’s Journal 
ceased to excite itself over M. Viviani and the Italian 
Masons ; and such rumours of the Vatican’s pro- Austrian 
sympathies as reached Ireland did not trouble many 
consciences. 

Only one voice in Ireland drew attention to the Pope’s 
“appeal for peace” last summer. The Bishop of 
Limerick begged Mr. Redmond to use his influence with 
the British Government in favour of a cessation of 
hostilities. “The impartial judgment of neutral 
nations,” said Dr. O’ Dwyer, “ will utterly condemn those 
who refuse to hear Our Holy Father.” The letter fell 
flat; and, amid the applause of the Home Rule press, 
Mr. Redmond curtly replied that he would not, even 
if he could, promote an inconclusive peace. So snubbed, 
Dr. O’Dwyer waited for revenge, and he had his oppor- 
tunity last month when the ill-treatment accorded to 
Irish would-be emigrants at Liverpool was arousing the 
resentment of the Nationalist public. This time nothing 
was said about the Pope. The Bishop abandoned the 
high humanitarian ground, fell back on the local asser- 
tion, “ It is not Ireland’s war,” and held “ Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor and the new Imperialists”” up to execration 
as bad Irishmen, not as bad Catholics. 

The letter was published in the Munster News. It 
was not reprinted in the Home Rule press of Dublin. 
For the first time in history the Freeman's Journal 
boycotted the utterance of a Bishop. But Mr. Red- 
mond’s enemies took care that Dr. O’Dwyer’s views 
were widely circulated through the country. In England 
the Daily Sketch took notice of the Bishop, and 
some persons of unimaginable stupidity brought Mr. 
Bottomley—Mr. Bottomley !—to Dublin as a counter- 
blast. Simultaneously, one observed a little stiffening 
of attitude on the part of certain members of the Irish 
party. Speakers at United Irish League meetings 
began to use very strong language indeed against any 
form of “ undue pressure” that might be exercised in 
Ireland in connection with recruiting. Mr. Redmond 
may dismiss his opponents contemptuously (and in- 
accurately) as “‘ pro-Germans.”” But Mr. Dillon states 
that he can respect, although he will not agree with, 
those of his fellow-countrymen who still suspect Great 
Britain, and he has referred to Dr. O’Dwyer’s letter as 
an “able and remarkable’’ pronouncement. Though 
Mr. Dillon is sincerely anxious that the Irish regiments 
may be kept up at their full strength from Irish sources, 
his recent speeches have impressed those who prophesy 
the approach of disagreement within the Party. It is 








suggested that Mr. Redmond has “ gone into the war’ 
more thoroughly than some of his colleagues approve. 
If the pro-English movement spreads too far, then— 
the Morning Post has already expressed the thought— 
Home Rule may be “ unnecessary.” 


Dr. ‘O’Dwyer, it may be observed, is not concerned 
about this. He is a hotheaded ecclesiastic who owns 
no allegiance to any political group. He has often been 
in opposition to the Home Rule movement, on the 
grounds that it paid too little attention to Catholic 
interests. 'We remember how he used to denounce the 
parliamentary party, as a body of demagogues and 
secularists. Nevertheless, the independent Nationalists 
are delighted to find at last an Irishman of position who 
will voice their opinion about the war. In deference, 
perhaps, to the new ally, Mr. Griffith attacks Italy in 
the pages of the Sinn Fein organ, showing how she 
entered the war by order of the Grand Orient. . . . But 
it is a mixed crowd that has united in opposition to Mr. 
Redmond—Sinn Fein Nationalists, Larkinites, pro- 
German Gaelic-Americans, a few scholars and “ intel- 
lectuals,”’ the autocratic Dr. O’Dwyer, and Mr. Sheehy- 
Skeffington, the secularist. We may say that there is 
a growing discontent with the situation among all grades 
of Nationalists—from those who express their political 
opinions on the walls of lavatories, upwards towards 
the Lord Bishop of Limerick. 


The Church in Ireland has not, perhaps, been as active 
in the promotion of recruiting as ardent spirits would 
desire ; but, excepting those of his Lordship of Limerick, 
the recorded utterances of highly-placed Irish eccle- 
siastics on the subject of the war have been quite ortho- 
dox in denunciation of Germany. Cardinal Logue has 
declared that the treatment of Belgium “ will seal the 
doom of the Kaiser’’; the Bishop of Kildare has 
advocated Irish enlistment ; the Bishop of Canea, Dr. 
Donnelly, who was associated with the anti-Parnellite 
mission to the Vatican, has emerged from his seclusion 
to denounce Sir Roger Casement. The more “ popular ”’ 
Bishops—those who stood by the Irish Party in the 
bitter struggles of old—have not objected to the new 
trend of Mr. Redmond’s policy. Dr. O’Dwyer therefore 
occupies a lonely situation as regards his peers ; but his 
views are no doubt held by a number of lowlier clerics 
up and down the country. Some very strong anti- 
English speeches of priests have found their way into 
the newspapers. In one instance the culprit was dis- 
missed from his parish. He had gone on to a political 
platform, which was indiscreet. We hear, on the other 
hand, of a priest in the West who is always preaching 
sermons against England, and yet never comes within 
miles of the Defence of the Realm Act. An English 
artist came on holiday to the village and had with him 
some sketches of the nude which were carelessly left 
lying about where they might be seen by any visitor. 
The Protestant neighbours remonstrated. ‘* You know,” 
said an Englishwoman, a resident, “‘ that Father has 
already preached three sermons against England ; now 
he will preach a fourth.” In many districts, however, 
priestly influences actively favour recruiting; and we 
do not hear that any clerical chairman of the United 
Irish League has resigned his position, or protested 
against the Irish Party’s attitude towards the war. On 
the whole, the war and war controversy have not checked 
a growing tendency among priests, observable for several 
years past, to avoid rather than seek political responsi« 
bilities. 
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Correspondence 
THE “PULL” ON OUR INCOMES 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEsMAN. 


Str,—The article in last week’s New STATESMAN raises once 
thore the issue between the Government, which needs five millions 
a day to carry on the war, and the heads of households, who 
ought to be providing this sum out of their private incomes. 
The best and most democratic method is for the Government 
to abstract from the income of each family, in the form of taxa- 
tion, whatever is required, up to the whole surplus over and above 
what is needed to maintain that family in physical health and 
professional efficiency. But assuming that the Cabinet has 
neither the political courage nor the personal self-denial to take 
this course, much might be accomplished by voluntary effort. 
Personally, I prefer the “ conscription ”’ of income. But, like 
Lord Derby, I am willing to make a trial of the voluntary system, 
if this system can be carried out with the same energy and con- 
viction that has been shown in his recruiting campaign. What is 
essential is to bring home to each individual the ‘* consciousness 
of sin ”’—the realisation that every pound spent on satisfying 
personal needs is a pound withdrawn from the service of the 
country. For this purpose it is useless to make speeches, which 
are not read by the bulk of the inhabitants ; or to distribute 
pamphlets among people who are, or who think themselves, 
already converted to personal economy. We have got to create 
an organisation which shall appeal to each individual house- 
keeper, as directly as the recruiting sergeant is appealing to each 
man of military age. 

The conditions for such a successful organisation of national 
economy on a voluntary basis seem to be the following : 

1. It should be composed and officered exclusively by women, 
as women are in control of domestic expenditure, and as the men 
are all otherwise engaged. (2) It should be hierarchical in form— 
that is to say, it should be presided over by Her Majesty the 
Queen as the leader of British social life. (3) It should be demo- 
cratic in substance, each householder being appealed to by the 
leaders of her own class and locality. 

(a) The first step might be a Royal letter addressed by post to 
the housekeeping woman in every household in the land. 

(6) Next the Queen might summon the peeresses, and explain 
to them the need for drastically cutting down their own household 
expenditure, purchase of clothes, and outlay on pocket money 
and amusements, so that no family should spend (apart from 
legal obligations for rent, etc.) more than is absolutely required to 
keep its members in physiological health and professional effi- 
ciency. (It ought, of course, to be assumed that every adult 
woman is usefully employed.) 

(c) Then let the wife of the Lord-Lieutenant, or other lady 
deputed by him, summon all the ladies of “ the County,” and 
make a similar appeal. 

(d) Let the Mayoress of each Municipal Borough, or other lady 
deputed by the Mayor, summon the wives of the Town Councillors, 
manufacturers, professional men, and shopkeepers, and address 
them in the same way. 

(e) Let the Lord-Lieutenant and the Mayor arrange for similar 
conferences of the housekeeping women in each county district 
and borough ward, addressed by the local leaders. 

(f) Let the Trade Union, Co-operative and Friendly Society 
leaders be invited to arrange for similar conferences of the wives 
of their members in each locality. 

For the purpose of these meetings a brief memorandum 
might be circulated giving details of the extent of the economies 
required, and the directions in which they can be made. 
No new clothes to be bought except such as are required 
for cleanliness and warmth. No men servants to be retained 
other than any who may be ineligible, not merely for fighting, 
but also for munition-making. No petrol to be consumed or 
horses employed except “on business.” No travelling to be 
undertaken except for health or business. No building or 
redecoration of houses for personal use to be undertaken. No 
purchases to be made which can be postponed. No entertain- 
ments to be made the excuse for food of a different quality or 
extra service. Gardening to be restricted to the barest minimum, 
apart from food production. Alternative diets, combining 
economy with nourishment, might be recommended, with a strictly 
limited personal allowance for such unhealthy luxuries as alcohol, 
tobacco, tea, and coffee, which (if the individual be an abstainer) 
could be spent alternatively on theatres, picture palaces, news- 
- Papers, or books. 

But these meetings should be merely preliminary to a general 
canvass carried out under the direction of the officers of each 
organisation. Some ladies would not have attended any of the 


Conferences ; others would have gone away unconverted. Such a 
canvass would be required, too, in order to bring up the laggards, 
and to enquire : (1) Whether the necessary economies were being 
practised ; (2) whether the sum saved had been invested in the 
War Loan ; and, I fear I must add, (3) to interview recalcitrant 
husbands and sons ! 

I am inclined to suspect that if some such really efficient 
voluntary organisation were established—as efficient, for instance, 
as Lord Derby’s recruiting for men—the nation might actually 
prefer the alternative—drastic taxation of all incomes down to 
subsistence level !—Yours, étc., 

BEATRICE WEBB. 


APPROACHES TO PEACE 


To the Editor of TuwzE New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your article “‘ Approaches to Peace’ you say, quite 
truthfully, that ‘“‘ Mr. Hobson and his friends found their case on 
the assumption that we none of us really know what we are 
fighting for.” Your entire article supports our assumption. 
For, citing a list of eight “* objects ”” avowed by official spokes- 
men of the Allied Governments, you profess an exclusive attach- 
ment to the last. Now most of the eight are, at any rate, quite 
definite. But the last is the high-sounding rhetoric of Mr. 
Asquith’s “* until the military domination of Prussia is wholly and 
finally destroyed.” The expression “ military domination of 
Prussia,” strictly applicable only to the internal condition of 
Germany itself, is so ambiguous that you immediately discard it, 
rightly substituting what you think it may mean, “ German 
militarism ” or “the German military system.” But this does 
not get you far towards definiteness. For to destroy German 
militarism ‘* wholly and finally ” might mean to kill the German 
armies and confiscate the navy and forcibly to prevent the 
German nation making another army and another navy. This 
might possibly be done. But it would almost certainly cost 
several million more lives, besides enormous further expenditure 
of economic resources, and it would involve a perpetuation of 
militarism on the part of the Allies, and a postponement to the 
Greek Kalends of such schemes of international government as 
were set forth in your recent Supplement. Or, by destruction of 
German militarism might be meant such an alteration in the 
mind of the German people as would produce a successful revolt 
against the Prussianism which got them into this disastrous war. 
This surely must be the only means of securing that the destruc- 
tion of militarism shall be “ final.” But this work must be 
done, if at all, by the German people themselves. That is what 
I meant when I urged that a sound settlement is one that would 
exercise an “ educative influence on the German people.” 

Now a victorious war of attrition, followed by the imposition 
upon Germany of all the other “ objects ” of your list, would not 
merely exercise no influence in producing this change of mind, 
it would ensure the survival of the spirit of German militarism 
and the retention of the Prussian dynasty. For it would confirm 
the belief of the people that their rulers were right in representing 
the war as one of defence against jealous and revengeful neigh- 
bours. In particular would this conviction be supported by 
object 3, the handing over a united Poland to Russia, and 
object 6, the permanent exclusion of Germany from territory 
in Asia. Your answer, that we are not concerned with what 
the German people, or even the Reichstag, may think or desire, 
because we shall only have to negotiate with ‘“ the Hohenzollern 
dynasty and the Prussian system ” is unconvincing. For, if you 
are not going to work through the German people for the destruc- 
tion of “ the Prussian system,” how do you propose to achieve 
your object ? You seem to see the difficulty into which you have 
got yourself, but to have decided to look it boldly in the face and 
pass on. For you write, “If we are asked how we propose to 
destroy it [the system], we can only reply, ‘ We do not know ; 
but that Europe, or maybe the world, will destroy it we are 
utterly convinced.’ It will destroy it because it must.” But 
seeing that the destruction of this system is your sole “ object, 
and that you admit that you haven’t a notion how it is going to 
be attained, are we so far out when we urge that you don't know 
what you are fighting for? For how do you know that fighting 
is assisting you at all to gain your object ?—-Yours, etc., 

J. A. Hopson. 

Hampstead, 

November 28th. 


[Mr. Hobson’s concluding sentences contain what is surely no 
more than a debating point, for we made it clear enough in the 
article referred to that in our view the only way of destroying 
“the Prussian system” was to inflict upon it such a crushing 
military defeat as would finally discredit it and destroy its power 
in Germany. What we do not profess to know are the precise 
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measures by which that power will be finally curbed. The 
factors in the problem are many and complex; the only thing it 
is possible to be sure about is that military defeat and discredit 
are indispensable preliminaries to any such measures. We agree, of 
course, that the “ final’ destruction of “German militarism ” 
will have to be accomplished by the German people themselves, 
but if Mr. Hobson thinks that the German people will be induced 
and enabled to do that by the “ educative influence ” of a peace 
which would give “German militarism” greater honour and 
prestige than it has ever enjoyed before, we believe, to put it 
mildly, that he is cherishing a vain hope. Mr. Hobson declares 
that a complete Allied victory would “ ensure the survival of the 
spirit of German militarism, and the retention of the Prussian 
d y.” He is entitled to his opinion, of course ; but we must 
point out that it is only his personal opinion, unsupported by 
either history or psychology. Did the crushing terms imposed 
by the Allies in 1815 ensure the survival of the spirit of Napoleonic 
militarism? Because there are some ideas (e.g., the spirit of a 
conscious nationalism) which cannot be destroyed by force, it does 
not follow that no idea can be destroyed by force. For the 
ideas, indeed, which underlie German militarism force (applied 
either from within or from without or both) is, we believe, 
the only remedy. We gather from the opening sentence of 
his second paragraph that what Mr. Hobson really wants is 
not that the Allies should state their objects on the war, but that 
they should repudiate objects which they have already stated. 
If that is the case, had he not better say so in plain words ?— 
Ep. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sim,—You say that the onus is upon me to define my demands 
and invite discussion upon them. Let me respond at once and 
suggest the following as a basis for discussion : 

(1) Total evacuation by Germany and Austria of Belgium, 
France, Poland, the Baltic Provinces, and Servia. 

(2) Compensation to Belgium by Germany for damage done. 

(3) The special demands of France against Germany, of Italy 
and Servia against Austria, and of Russia against Turkey, to be 
agreed upon with us by the States concerned, with whom it 
obviously rests to say with what concessions they would be 
satisfied. 

This country to use its influence to secure that such demands 
are in harmony with the principle of nationality. 

(4) Germany’s right to a colonial empire to be recognised, 
though not necessarily to exactly the same territories as those 
previously possessed. 

The following points to be referred to a conference representing 
neutral as well as belligerent States. 

(a) The repartition of Africa, with a view to more convenient 
frontiers and to securing, as far as possible, the interests of the 
native population. 

(6) The question of equal economic opportunities, including 
the “ open door,” in all colonial possessions. 

(c) The discussion and definition of the so-called “* freedom of 
the seas,” in particular the immunity from capture of goods other 
than contraband, and of commercial blockade, whether carried 
on by submarine warfare or otherwise. 

(d) As a condition of, and a quid pro quo for, the preceding 
point, the question of equally comprehensive and effective 
guarantees against future war on land, binding Germany as well 
as other nations, including ourselves. 

What is your alternative? You say that the destruction 
of the military domination of Prussia “is everything.” I 
thought when I read this that you would proceed to 
define precisely how you proposed to carry your policy into 
effect. But I was wholly disappointed in this expectation. 
Not only do you not define it, but you frankly state that 
you cannot define it, and do not even wish to define it. ‘“* The 
people know what they are fighting for without being told. 
They are fighting to beat Germany ; and they have a profound 
instinctive appreciation of the entire sufficiency of that purpose. 
How, when it is achieved, its achievement is to be expressed in the 
terms of peace is a quite subsidiary question in which (apart 
from the single unanimous demand for a full indemnity to Bel- 
glum) comparatively little interest, we believe, is taken by the 
public of this country.” 

My experience is, on the contrary, that in every part of the 
country thoughtful men and women are intensely interested in 
this question, but they can get little guidance upon it. 

Yet to ask for such guidance is, you say, “ intrinsically useless 
and absurd.” ‘ The system itself must be destroyed. If we are 
asked how we propose to destroy it, we can only reply, ‘ We do not 
know ; but that Europe, or maybe the world, will destroy it we 
are utterly convinced.’ It will destroy it because it must.” 


I should like to end with a sentence from a letter just received 
from an officer at the front. ‘“ Every time I think of it it seems 
more wildly astonishing that for 16 months people have been 
contented to meander on in the murderous business without so 
much as making a single articulate effort (at least from our side) 
to demand from their rulers a definite statement of the terms for 
which we are fighting.””—Yours, etc., 

CuarRLeEs RopEN Buxton. 

Reform Club, Nov. 30th. 

[With clauses (1) (2) and (3) of Mr. Buxton’s proposed demands 
we certainly have no quarrel. They are (when Clause (3) is 
expanded as we know our Allies would expand it) practically 
identical with the “ official ’’ terms which we mentioned, except 
for the omission of any reference to the destruction of the military 
domination of Prussia. They include, it is to be observed, 
amongst other things, the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
(under clause 3) and the payment of an indemnity to Belgium, 
points which Germany, as we pointed out in the article referred to, 
obviously. will not concede “ until the military situation has been 
completely transformed.” In other words, we have got to beat 
Germany before it is worth while even to talk of negotiations on 
such a basis. As regards clause (4), we should certainly protest 
against any admission of the “ right” of Germany (or of any 
other European country) to a colonial empire. Equally we 
should demur, for reasons which we have frequently stated, to 
item (c) of Mr. Buxton’s points for discussion. As to the re- 
mainder of Mr. Buxton’s letter, we may refer him to our reply to 
Mr. Hobson’s letter above.—Eb. N.S.] 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AMERICA 
To the Editor of Tae New STaTEesMAn. 

Str,—May I call your attention to a matter of great political 
importance to American women, which will probably be over- 
looked in the English Press, as it has failed to receive the notice 
it would have been given in our American newspapers in normal 
times. I refer to the declaration made last week by President 
Wilson that he believes in woman suffrage, and that he intends 
to vote for the suffrage amendment now pending in his own 
State of New Jersey. An extract from the statement given out 
at the White House last week indicates its significance : 

“I intend to vote for woman suffrage in New Jersey, because 
I believe that the time has come to extend that privilege and 
responsibility to the women of the State; but I shall vote, not 
as the leader of my party in the nation, but only upon my private 
conviction as a citizen of New Jersey, called upon by the Legis- 
lature of the State to express his conviction at the polls. I think 
that New Jersey will be greatly benefited by the change.” 

Now this is an immensely important statement, not only 
because Mr. Wilson is the first President to make such a statement 
(Mr. Roosevelt, it will be remembered, was “ converted’ four 
years after he had left the Presidency when he was again a Presi- 
dential candidate), but because Mr. Wilson is a Democrat and 
the Democratic party has been traditionally hostile to woman 
suffrage. Moreover, the President has carried his colleagues with 
him. Seven of the eleven members of his Cabinet have “ come 
out” for suffrage, and the other four are still considering their 
positions. The Secretaries of the Treasury, War, Commerce and 
Labour all come from States in which suffrage amendments are 
to be voted on this year, and their avowed determination of 
voting in favour of suffrage will, of course, have great influence 
on the elections. 

The explanation of this unexampled situation, in which a 
Democratic President and a good majority of his Cabinet, in- 
cluding two of the Southern members, are openly supporting 
woman suffrage, is easy to find. It lies in the fact that the 
gradual enfranchisement of women has progressed State by State 
until the electoral votes of the suffrage States are at last numer- 
ous enough to be a decisive factor in a Presidential election. 

Note the change in the situation since the election of Mr. Taft 
in 1908. In that year the women voted only in four small 
western States, which had together but fourteen electoral votes 
[out of a total of 435]. Before the election of Mr. Wilson in 1912 
the adoption of suffrage amendments in Washington and Cali- 
fornia, two large States with fifteen additional electoral votes, 
had led to the sudden “ conversion *’ of the shrewd Mr. Roosevelt 
and his progressive party, who were bidding eagerly for the 29 
votes in the Electoral College then controlled by States where 
women were voters. But since 1912 six new States have come 

into the suffrage line, including Illinois, which alone commands 
27 electoral votes, and five smaller States having together 23 
votes. Assuming, then, that the suffrage amendments now 
pending in the four eastern States of New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania all fail to carry—and there is 
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scarcely a fighting chance for victory for any one of them, in spite 
of the support recently given by the Wilson administration— 
nevertheless every Presidential candidate must face the fact that, 
in 1916, the women will vote for President in 12 States, casting a 


‘ total of 78 electoral votes. 


Far-seeing suffragists have always said that a suffrage “* land- 
slide *’ would come when the women had won enough States to 
affect the Presidential election. Faced by the necessity of de- 
claring his attitude towards the New Jersey amendment, Mr. 
Wilson, the only man who is as yet certain of being a Presidential 
candidate next year, read the handwriting on the wall, and his 
* conversion’? promises a complete suffrage victory in a few 
years at most. If a Democratic President—the second Democrat 
to become President since the civil war—in the face of the intense 
opposition to suffrage in the “ Solid South,” which is Demo- 
cracy’s stronghold, finds it necessary to declare for suffrage, it is 
safe to say that no other Presidential candidate can fail to follow 
his example.—Yours, etc., Epira ABsorr. 

Hull House, Chicago. Oct. 15th. 


DIVORCE AND THE WAR 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The following episodes may be of interest to your 
readers. Under the new facilities for divorce offered to the 
London poor a poor woman recently obtained a decree nisi for 
divorce against her husband, who had often covered her body 
with bruises, infected her with a dangerous disease, and com- 
mitted bigamy. By this bigamous marriage the husband had ten 
illegitimate children. 

In order to prevent this decree being made absolute, the Trea- 
sury spent at least £200 of the taxes in briefing a leading counsel 
and an eminent junior counsel and in bringing about ten wit- 
nesses from a city 100 miles away to prove that this woman had 
committed casual acts of adultery in 1895 and 1898. The net 
result is that this woman will probably be forced by destitution 
into further adultery and that the husband will be able to treat 
his mistress exactly as he treated his wife, with impunity, 
so far as disease is concerned. In nearly every other civilised 
country the marriage would have been dissolved, the children 
could have been legitimated by subsequent marriage, and the 
lawyers employed by the Treasury would not have earned the 
large fees they did from the community for an achievement which 
seems to most other lawyers thoroughly anti-social in its effects. 
If any lawyers really feel that society is benefited by this sort of 
litigation, why cannot they give their services for nothing, like the 
lawyers who assisted the wife? If we are to practise economy 
in war time, why cannot the King’s Proctor be satisfied with a 
junior counsel only? The fact remains that many persons 
situated like the husband and wife in question prefer to avoid 
having illegitimate children, and the birth-rate accordingly 
suffers. 

The other episode is this. A divorce was obtained by Mr. A 
against Mrs. A and Mr. B. Mr. B was married and Mrs. B, on 
hearing of the divorce proceedings, obtained a decree nisi against 
Mr. B. Mr. B is at any moment liable to be called to the front, 
but Mrs. B has for some months declined to make the decree 
nisi absolute, and this prevents him marrying Mrs. A, as he 
feels in honour bound to do. Yet the law allows any petitioner, 
male or female, to obtain a decree nisi and to refrain from making 
it absolute for motives which are probably discreditable. The 
Divorce Law Commissioners strongly condemned this state of 
things, and the hardship in question is immensely aggravated in 
war time, just as the war has given rise to many cases of bigamy 
owing to the chivalrous desire of our soldiers to obtain for the de 
facto wife and family the separation allowance of the State. The 
legal wife is often united by similar ties to another man. I 
commend these facts to consideration in your columns, having 
regard to your frequent complaints of a falling birth-rate. The 
iniquity of our marriage laws is an important contributory cause 
to the fall in question.— Yours, etce.. E. S. P. Haynes. 

Nov. 29th. 


Miscellany 


TOBACCO 


HE Western World waited a long time for tobacco. 
Pithecanthropus erectus, the first proprictor of the 
Piltdown skull, Buddha, the Pharaohs, Aristo- 

phanes, Caractacus, Rabelais, and Henry VIII. all did with- 
out it. 


Assyria never knew a hookah, and Rome Declined 





and Fell without suspecting that its historian would take snuff. 
Through one knows not how many ages the lean, red, 
unimagined men of America sat in circles on their haunches, 
with travelling-rugs round their shoulders, and sent up grey 
swirls of smoke to fade in the air, whilst our own fathers lived 
and died without discovering what to do with their hands and 
mouths. The swift and tremendous triumph of tobaceo 
is not easy to express in a phrase. Statistics do not convey 
it. To realise it one should be in a crowd. Go to a great 
football match in mid-winter and look across the field 
at the grand stand. In full daylight a mist of smoke rises 
from it; as darkness begins to come over, it is dotted, first 
palely, then brightly, with little flames that leap and 
suddenly die. Sometimes twenty will be burning together 
for an instant, sometimes two; but always the torch is 
carried on. Multiply to the dimensions of the world, and 
one can catch a picture of the whole globe sprinkled un- 
intermittently with these little spurting fires: what more 
suitable name than Vestas ? When Jean Nicot, Sir Ralph 
Lane, and Sir Walter Raleigh brought their dried leaves 
across the water, they had no thought of this. 

Queen Elizabeth, as every traveller knows, spent the 
whole of her long reign in a feverish effort to sleep in the 
maximum possible number of four-poster beds. Charles IL, 
after the Battle of Worcester, dedicated himself to a similar 
endeavour; whilst Cromwell had an arduous time of it 
stabling his horses in even the most secluded and inaccessible 
churches in order to provide every parish with its legend. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was another of these solicitous persons, 
When he smoked the pioneer pipe in his garden and his 
vigilant valet threw a jug of beer over him to put him out, 
the turn was, apparently, so successful that it was repeated 
in all parts of the country, and even in Ireland. This, 
however, is an iconoclastic age, and Mr. Apperson * throws 

‘cold water on Sir Walter and on the story. But, whoever 
introduced what one may refrain from calling The Weed or 
Our Lady Nicotine, tobacco on fire was soon going like a 
house on fire. There is no reason to suppose that Shakes- 
peare (who never mentions tobacco) smoked any more than 
there is to suppose that he did anything else ; and Queen 
Elizabeth found her first and perhaps only experience of a 
pipe upsetting. But Burleigh smoked, Spenser wrote of 
“divine Tabacco,” Lilly described it as a “ holy herb,” 
smoking was soon general even in theatres, and within a 
generation of tobacco’s introduction a satirist could say that 
among the qualifications for a gallant were ‘‘ to take Tobacco 
well ” and “ to spit well.” Naturally, so great and sudden 
a change of habits meant polemics in opposition. Burton 
of the Anatomy described tobacco as 
a plague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, health, 
hellish, devilish, and damned tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body 
and soul. 

Dekker called it a “ beggarly Monarche of Indians, and 
setter-up of rotten lung’d chimney-sweepers ” ; and Sylvester 
wrote a poem entitled Tobacco Battered and The Pipes 
Shattered (about their Ears that idlely Idolize so base and 
barbarous a Weed, or at Leastwise Over-Love so loathsome 
Vanitie) by A Volley of Holy Shot Thundered From Mount 
Helicon, in which he suggested that it was only to be expected 
that “ Tobacconists ” should be drunkards and adulterers. 
(Mr. Apperson, by the way, does not appear to have noticed 
that Sylvester anticipated Porson’s celebrated joke—which 
he quotes—about Tw Baxyw-) It was these wild men that 
Ben Jonson was ridiculing when he made a character in 
one of his plays swear that four people had died of smoking 
in one house in one week, and that one of them had “ voided 
a bushel of soot.” But the captain of them was Ben's 





* 4 Social History of Smoking. By G. L. Apperson. Secker. 
net. 
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monarch, James I., whose Counterblaste to Tobacco is a very 
hearty piece of invective. He asked why we should be 
“ mooved to imitate the barbarous and beastly maners of the 
wilde, godless and slavish Indians, especially in so vile and 
stinking a custome?” Non-smokers were annoyed by 
smokers who at meals made “ the filthy smoke and stinke 
thereof to exhale athwart the dishes and infect the aire ” ; 
and wives either had to corrupt their own sweet breath with 
tobacco “or else resolve to live in a perpetuall stinking 
torment.” James’s last sentence was certainly the most 
eloquent peroration—it is not saying a great deal—ever 
perpetrated by an English king : 

A custome lothsome to the eye, hateful to the Nose, harmefull to 
the braine, dangerous to the Lungs, and in the blacke stinking fume 
thereof, neerest resembling the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that 
is bottomlesse. 

The struggle went on. In 1621, during a Commons 
debate, two knights urged total Prohibition, one of them 
saying that tobacco was now “so common that he hath 
seen ploughmen take it as they are at plough.” Prohibition 
was not, however, adopted; the nearest approach to it 
under the British Flag was a Puritan Colonial law of 
Connecticut restricting the use of tobacco to bona-fide 
travellers. A man could have one pipe if he went ten 
miles, but never two pipes in a day. In England itself, by 
1650, smoking seems to have been permitted even in the 
House of Commons itself. 

The unfashionable classes never dropped it again; dray- 
men, ploughmen, minor officials, country clergymen and 
landlords, eccentric dons and authors, stuck to their clay 
pipes through all the changes of upper-class custom. The turn 
of the tide amongst the polite began soon after the Restora- 
tion. A snuff-box was more manageable than a clay pipe, 
which you could not carry about with you very easily and 
which in any case might soil your clothes; and, in an age 
when women were at once fastidious and influential, regard 
for their wishes must have had something to do with it. 
One has never tried eighteenth-century tobacco, but it is 
likely that tobacco was in bad odour because there was bad 
odour in tobacco. In garrets, cellars, taverns, and country 
rectories the “clouds of incense” still rose. The seven- 
teenth-century Buckinghamshire parson who, running short 
of tobacco, cut up his bell-ropes and smoked them would 
have found congenial company among such successors as 
Dr. Farmer, Master of Emmanuel and author of the fine 
Essay on Shakespeare’s Learning, who always spent the 
day smoking with the farmers when he visited his country 
church to do duty, and used to greet them weekly with : 
“IT am going to read prayers, but shall be back by the time 
you have made the punch.” The proletariat had its 
pipe and clung to it with frenzy; when a Bill imposing an 

excise on tobacco was thrown out, all the church bells in 
Derby were rung ; they did not realise, apparently, that the 
best way of guaranteeing the future of your vices is to give 
the State a vested interest in them. But plum-coloured 
coats and fine ruffles were not defiled by the plebeian habit. 
Snuff was paramount in Society, from the Throne down- 
wards: Queen Charlotte was always referred to by her 
sons as “Old Snuffy.” As late as the ‘forties Wellington 
issued a very ungrammatical injunction to commanding 
officers to stop their juniors from smoking; that an under- 
graduate of Trinity was sent down for smoking a cigar 
during service in the College chapel is perhaps not so strange. 
The final defeat of the “ Anti-Tobacconists ” came with the 
introduction of more perfect implements—the cigar, the 
cigarette, and, ultimately, the briar pipe. Victory was 
gradual. Queen Victoria, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Ruskin 
did not smoke. Men, for a time, did not light their cigars 
until they had shut their doors behind them ; they changed 


into embroidered caps and jackets in order to avoid having 
their hair and their ordinary coats permeated with the odour 
of the herb; they refrained from smoking before ladies, 
and the idea that smoking was vulgar and indecent still 
leaves a few traces behind it, as in the absurd rule of some 
Cambridge colleges that smoking is not allowed in the 
courts before dark. The briar—made from the root of the 
bruyer, or French white heath—was the weapon with which 
the smokers finally routed their opponents. To-day there 
is nothing monstrous in Charles Lamb’s wish that his last 
breath should be drawn in through a pipe and exhaled in a 
pun; and a Kingsley would not have to conceal caches of 
pipes under bushes and hedges on his rural walks, but would 
emerge from the rectory with the vulcanite between his 
teeth. In one only respect we have not yet equalled the 
achievements of our ancestors. No boy at Eton has, in 
our time, been flogged for refusing to smoke. But the 
precedent for that occurred in 1665 during the Great Plague, 
against which tobacco was considered a defence. 
Mr. Apperson confines his attention to England. Had 
he gone beyond these shores, he might have found some 
curious facts. In seventeenth-century Russia, for example, 
smoking was forbidden under penalty of having the nose 
cut off, a penalty which might have been deemed more 
appropriate to snuff-taking. In Persia, formerly, smoking 
was a capital offence, the belief being held that it made 
people infertile. The sections on Smoking in Church and 
Smoking by Women are very interesting; in the remarks 
on the medicinal use of tobacco I miss (perhaps I have 
overlooked) a notice of the fact that at one time doctors 
used to prescribe “ syrup of tobacco ” for various ailments ; 
those who occasionally take involuntary sips of this syrup 
will shudder at the thought. Mr. Apperson’s remarks on 
the old tobacconists’ signs are very interesting; the Black 
Boys, the Highlanders, and the Sir Walter Raleighs have now 
almost all disappeared. The survivors lead a solitary and 
unhonoured life ; the last of the London Highlanders stands 
outside a linoleum emporium, and a romantic tobacconist 
in the centre of London who recently tried to fix up a wooden 
effigy of Sir Walter outside his shop found that passers- 
by would insist on breaking off its protuberant parts with 
their walking-sticks. Tobacco is now completely victori- 
ous. Cigarettes are served out as rations to our troops, 
and the old female objection has so thoroughly broken 
down that the next Great Offensive against the habit may 
possibly be based on the contention that it is effeminate. 
The result of the general spread of smoking, however, is that 
interest in it is less keen. You cannot be an enthusiast 
for a habit that is shared by the whole human race. Mr. 
Apperson, who writes in the traditional style, does occasion- 
ally refer to the virtues of smokers as though they were 
still a sort of eclectic fraternity. But that is now anachron- 
istic. The Kaiser is one of his fellow-smokers, and the late 
George Smith was probably another. It is as absurd to 
talk now of the geniality and reasonableness of Smokers as 
it would be to propound the special and peculiar philosophic 
powers of men with two legs, or to suggest that the British 
Constitution is kept intact mainly owing to the efforts of 
those members of the community whose hair is neither green 
nor purple. A History of Sleeping is inconceivable ; the time 
will come when smoking also will cease to have a history. A 
few more club libraries have to be thrown open to it; a few 
more restaurants have to abandon their silly bias against 
pipes; theatres have to come into line with music-halls ; 
and the pipe, now forcing an entrance among middle-class 
women-workers, may possibly win the last of its conquests, 
Beyond this no future “ history ” is easily conceivable for 
tobacco ; unless it goes out of fashion again, which seems 
most unlikely. It has become an integral and universal 
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element in the social life of mankind, which has decided that, 
on the whole, it is worth going on with an inflamed palate, a 
furred tongue, a husky throat, and a deadened sense of 
_smell. And it will, possibly, have little more literature. 
This ‘ast fact, however, cannot be deplored, for good pane- 
gyrics of it are few. For myself I like as well as any of its 
eulogies the following terse epigram recorded by Steinmetz 
of The Smoker’s Guide : 

Poor wretch! I don’t fancy that anything pays 

For toiling and moiling ; I live all my days 

A sort of a god, with my bakky and jug, 

And as jolly and snug as a bug in a rug. 


That dithyramb, one may remark, was the work of a 
British Peer—Lord Southesk. J. C. SQUIRE. 


Art 


THE LANGUAGE OF PAINTING 
HAD been saving up a few remarks upon the subject 
I of art for these columns until the rush of common sense 
let loose by the outbreak of war should have abated a 
little, and my feeble tinklings might not be drowned in the 
roar of the troubled waters. Mr. Roger Fry’s exhibition of 
paintings at the Alpine Club Gallery affords me an excuse 
for venturing out again into print, inasmuch as it seems to 
challenge the accepted traditions of painting in general 
rather than to call for any particular notice as a passing 
event; so here Iam. But let neutral countries beware of 
misconstruing my reappearance into any semblance of 
dove-like expulsion from an ark portending peace. I am 
afraid I am out for trouble. 

All painting, I submit, is a translation of the Book of 
Nature, or portions of it, into a conventional language. 
To translate such a wonderful book into prosy paint is not 
art, but only drudgery ; to copy somebody else’s translation, 
without having studied the original, is worse, because more 
specious ; to make up out of one’s own head without any 
but the barest reference to the original is worst of all: it 
is a fraud on Nature, and may even border on impiety. 
The real way is piously to study the original, so that however 
flowery and imaginative the translation may be made, its 
solid foundation can never be called in question. Take any 
of the finest paintings in the world, and you will find that 
they owe their position first and foremost to the vivid 
truth with which they represent the natural objects con- 
tained in them. Everything else comes afterwards. Until 
a painter can set before the public eye a picture which 
betrays no slurred or imperfect work in the delineation of 
all its component parts he is not accounted a great painter. 
He may exaggerate or extenuate, he may emphasise or 
conceal, but he must allow the eye to wander all over his 
figures or his trees with the same immunity from the shock 
of error as it would in Nature. This is the first of all tests 
in telling a copy of a master’s picture from the original. 
Faulty drawing, if it ever does exist in the pictures of great 
painters, never arises from imperfect knowledge. It may 
be hasty, it may be deliberate, but it is never ignorant. 
Unless the thing painted can truthfully convey to the mind 
the semblance of something that does, or might, exist in 
Nature, it is not a fit vehicle for any spiritual message. 

Mr. Roger Fry, who seems rather to have taken to painting 
as an amusement than to have followed it as a profession, 
makes such very odd departures from the conventional 
language that we may ask to be pardoned if we do not 
understand him all at once. If Walter Pater had given us 
*“‘ An Essay in Abstract Style,” in the shape of a rhapsody 
on three omnibus tickets, or the confessions of a footlight 


—$——$ 


concerning a billiard cue, we might have been better pre- 
pared for the lessons offered us in Mr. Fry’s two “ Essays 
in Abstract Design” which appear to be based on the 
objects mentioned. To my untutored mind these artistic 
utterances are as meaningless, I hesitate to say as uncouth, 
as the preaching of the apostle must have seemed to the 
polyglot multitude he was addressing until the ears of his 
hearers were loosened and each heard the message in his 
own tongue. Mr. Fry, in the preface to the Omega Cata- 
logue, put it rather the other way, if I remember rightly, 
and said something about the untutored work of the savage 
appealing to the cultured mind more than the sophisticated 
productions of the Sévres factory. But Mr. Fry is no 
savage ; he could not be a savage if he tried, and he knows 
very well that he cannot be. All that he can do in the 
direction of savagery is to decorate his coat and trousers 
with beads and feathers and brandish his brushes as though 
they were tomahawks, well knowing that they are not. 
To return to our simile of language, he knows the vocabulary 
and the grammar of the old masters too well to dissemble 
them, but nevertheless declines to record his translation of 
the book of Nature in sonorous classical periods, preferring 
to utter them in, so to speak, a series of roundabout grunts. 
He cannot ever conceal from us his mastery of the accepted 
language, but he seems to take a childish delight in dis- 
guising it as far as possible, and it must be confessed that 
occasionally he comes very near to being successful, as in 
the case of the “ Essays in Abstract Design.” When I 
have paid Mr. Fry’s art the humble tribute of recording 
that I recognised the subject of one of his portraits although 
it is now a quarter of a century since I saw the person in 
question, I must add that I would far rather not have 
recognised it. Pilate might well have jested at truth of 
this sort. I am not, I may explain, alluding to the “ Queen 
Victoria,” which appears to be a rendering of a well-known 
photograph. In landscape Mr. Fry is less successful in con- 
cealing his real knowledge of form and colour, and at their 
proper distance pieces like ‘“‘ Monte Carlo” (No. 9), “A 
Mountain Village” (No. 48), and “A Harbour” (No. 49) 
are suggestive enough of reality to be really enjoyable. In 
“* Cassis ’ (No. 35) he is quite normal. If Mr. Fry were a 
young man ; if he were not one of the editors of the Burling- 
ton Magazine ; if he had not established his reputation as a 
critic and a connoisseur, we might welcome these paintings 
as showing a remarkable promise of something that would 
ultimately justify their wilful departure from established 
tradition. But as it is, if we are asked to fall down and 
worship them because he is all I have mentioned, and a good 
deal besides, I for one flatly decline to do so. I admire Mr. 
Winston Churchill for his courage and many other qualities, 
but that shall not influence me in judging his pictures when 
I am allowed the privilege of seeing them. There are good 
painters from Giotto to Gauguin; there are bad ones who 
have aped them; there are still worse who have acquired 
a knack with paint without having a spark of the artist in 
their nature. With such examples before us we may learn 
to discriminate between what is good and what is bad in 
painting. Far as the academical schools have wandered 
from the original, slaves as they are to insipid convention, 
they need not blind us to what is real and great. To have 
our eyes opened with a jerk when they are beginning to 
nod an easy acquiescence in stale trivialities is not a bad 
thing now and again ; but when they are open there are the 
great masters before them to act as guides and guardians 
in threading our way through the modern picture markets. 
Their language is perfectly plain to us, and they have 
translated into it passage after passage which we could 
never have read in the great original for ourselves. 
RanDALL Davies. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AMUEL BUTLER’S Note-Books have now gone into 
S a third (popular) edition, issued by Mr. Fifield at 5s. 
net. I don’t know how large these editions are : if, 
as I fear, they run to less than fifty thousand copies apiece, 
Samuel Butler has not yet got his due. There is no other 
yolume in the whole of his collected: works to equal this 
selection from his note-books : you have here the quintessence 
of his wisdom, his taste and his superb impudence. The 
book really belongs to the “ table-talk ” or “ ana” class of 
books. Butler, that is to say, recorded his own table-talk. 
His principle was, he said, that if you wanted to record a 
thought you had to shoot it on the wing. If, therefore, he 
thought of or said anything especially illuminating or amus- 
ing, or heard any one else say anything of the sort, down it 
went. And it always went down as colloquially and freshly 
as if a Boswell had been present recording conversation with 
a faithful pen.. Butler Boswellised himself. For Boswell’s 
Life, as has been remarked before, is the greatest collection 
of “ana” in the language. It consisted of Johnson’s table- 
talk strung on a biographical thread. 


*x * * 


Personally I find it hard to draw the line between general 
table-talk and anecdotes told of certain persons : most col- 
lections include both. But such works, of whatever kind, 
consisting of detached scraps of great men’s wit, are an 
agreeable form of reading, and an old-established one. The 
Greeks possessed volumes of excerpts from people’s con- 
versation, and some Latin wrote a book, now unfortunately 
lost, under the piquant title of De Jocis Ciceronis. The 
great age of such collections began, however, with the 
Renaissance, when Poggio the Florentine collected his 
“ facetia.”” My own extracts from Poggio are included in a 
German collection of 1603, all written in Latin, which gives 
also the “ facetie ” of other wits, notably of Nicodemus 
Frischlin of Balingen. This man was a German scholar of 
exceptional brilliance who finally, on being incarcerated for 
the last of many escapades, broke his neck trying to escape. 
We have no such University professors of classics now. 
“ Ana ” so-called begin with the Scaligerana, which gave the 
drastic conversation of the younger Scaliger as recorded by 
two of his disciples. The success of this led to a rush in 
France. Everyone who had known an eminent man de- 
ceased rushed out with a volume of table-talk; Thuana, 
Perroniana, etc. The Sorberiana “sive excerpta ex ore 
Samuelis Sorbiere ” was famous in its day, but I find it very 
dull. Much the best collection is Menagiana, “ Bon Mots, 
Rencontres Agreables, Pensées Judicieuses, et Observations 
Curieuses de M. Ménage,” of which the second edition (my 
copy) is dated 1694-5. This man was a scholar, knew every- 
body and had a sharp tongue : he is extremely good reading, 
though, nowadays, very little read. The contents of both of 
these books are arranged (as is Butler’s) under subject- 
headings, in alphabetical order. The same order is observed 
in Selden’s Table-Talk, the next best book of the kind to 
Boswell in our tongue. It was published after Selden’s 
death by his private secretary, and is full of extraordinarily 
sensible and witty things. And, unlike many wits, Selden 
always possessed a sense of responsibility. He remarked 
himself (under heading “* Wit,” as he did not realise) that 

He that lets fly all he knows and thinks may by chance be satyrically 
witty. Honesty sometimes keeps a man from growing rich, and civility 
from being witty. 

Few of the wits whose sayings are collected are so scrupu- 
lous. Our other classical example in the kind is Coleridge’s 


Table-T alk, which is full of fine criticism, funny stories and 
good epigrams. 
* * * 

These collections shade off into the ordinary jest book. 
After all, there is no clear division between stories told by a 
dead man and stories collected and published by a living one, 
between stories about one man and stories about fifty dif- 
ferent men. When the new learning was still new men had 
a mania for collecting pointed anecdotes about the eminent. 
The fattest book of the kind I know is Casper Ens’s Epi- 
dorpidum, published at Cologne in the early seventeenth 
century. It is full of the remarks of Alexander to Diogenes 
and Pope Innocent to St. Vitus and the repartees of King 
Pyrrhus of Epirus to a recalcitrant phalanx. Right on into 
the eighteenth century works with such titles as Elite'de 
Bon-Mots, and full of such historical personages, were 
popular on the Continent. English jest-books were perhaps 
more local and contemporary in their references. Our 
eighteenth-century ancestors were addicted to anecdotes 
about Mr. Quin and Mr. Foote and what the Duke of Whar- 
ton said to the Bishop. In our own time the larger, if not 
the smaller, public still shows some demand for collections 
of anecdotes of this sort: and popular weeklies of the 
Answers and Tit-Bits type usually seem to find it desirable to 
print columns of stories about Henry Irving, Mr. Gladstone 
and such people. But it is a long way from Tit-Bits to 
Samuel Butler: which shows where one may land oneself if 
one does not know where to draw a firm line when shading- 
off is apparently gradual. I cannot review Butler at 
this time of day; but there are very few books existing 
which contain more sense to the square inch than this. 
Though the worst of his books is good reading, the Note- 
Books is as certainly his finest book as Boswell’s Johnson is 
the finest of Johnson’s. 


* * * 


Mr. Shaw has finished the preface to his new volume of 
plays (Androcles and the Lion, etc.), and it is one of the 
longest prefaces he has written. It will perhaps be con- 
sidered controversial. Mr. Shaw, before writing it, read the 
New Testament through with an open mind: the result is 
an exposition of his views on Christ and Christianity. He 
finds the biological and economic doctrines propounded by 
Our Lord to be perfectly sound ; he shows that for nearly 
two thousand years mankind has been deliberately obstruct- 
ing the practical application of Christ’s teaching ; and the 
upshot is the revolutionary suggestion Why Not Try 
Christianity ? Overruled and The Great Catherine will 
also be included in the volume : the former has a separate 
preface, but the latter scarcely calls for one. 


* * * 


The quaintest piece of war economy I have yet heard of is 
that practised by the Westminster Library Committee. This 
authority has closed the newspaper Reading Room at the 
Smith Street Library. An incidental result is that weeklies 
like Punch have been transferred to the Reference Room, 
where you have to fill up a form in order to get them instead 
of having unhindered access to them. The main result is 
that the dailies are no longer to be seen there. The rate- 
payers are saved the cost of the dailies, but it is virtually 
certain that from the point of view of national economy there 
is a loss instead of a gain. For, though many of the persons 
who normally frequent the Reading Room may be content 
to abstain from reading daily papers, it can scarcely be 
supposed that among them there will not be found one or 
two purchasers of each daily sheet. 


SoLoMoN EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Zeppelin Nights. By Vioter Hunt and Forp Mapox 
HueErFrer. Lane. 6s. 


The Highwayman. By H.C. Bartey. Methuen. 6s. 

The King Versus Wargrave. By J.S. FLEercuer. 6s. 

High Stakes. By Ruta Wricut Kaurrman. Mills & 
Boon. 6s. 


All Miss Violet Hunt’s books are extraordinarily clever, 
and so are all Mr. Hueffer’s ; and it might therefore reason- 
ably be expected that Zeppelin Nights would be clever twice 
over. But it isn’t. It is indeed very disappointing. Its 
scheme is ingenious, its details are interesting : it shows just 
that amazing knowledge of the intricacies and intimacies of 
past history which distinguished Mr. Hueffer’s other his- 
torical novels. As a corrective to the history which is taught 
in schools, it would prove invaluable. But it has obviously 
been written in haste, and the facility has degenerated into 
carelessness, cheapness, slipshoddery (if that is the noun of 
** slipshod ”). I do not mean that, if the book were anony- 
mous, I should not have been quite as much irapressed by the 
knowledge and fluency as by the failures and defects ; but a 
book with two such names on the title page rouses the keenest 
expectation, and it is correspondingly depressing to be disap- 
pointed. 

The authors speak disparagingly of “‘ the dreary institution 
of the Decameron ”—a rash judgment, since Zeppelin Nights 
is admittedly on the same plan as the Decameron, without— 
need I say ?—being on the same plane. There have beencol- 
lections of people “ drugging themselves,” we are told, “ with 
one anodyne or another ” against the oppression of Zeppelins 
or the war generally : the particular anodyne oi the particular 
collection to which we are introduced was a series of historical 
short stories read by a Mr. Serapion Hunter, who at the end 
shaves off his black beard, tells a white lie, and enlists. Now, 
in the first place, to compare the mood of London under the 
fear of Zeppelins to the mood of Florence in time of plague is 
absurd. The Florentines were, one gathers, victims of 
wholesale and legitimate terror : Londoners, to put it mildly, 
have not been, and are not, victims of anything of the kind. 
In the second place, no artistic unity is fashioned out of Mr. 
Hunter’s historical researches on the one hand and his prac- 
tical patriotism on the other. In the third place, some of the 
minor characters and incidents introduced are strained and 
ineffective. In the fourth place, only a few of Mr. Hunter’s 
stories are really very good. Yet the book is, no doubt, 
worth reading for the few that are good and for the uncanny 
realism of them all. ‘“ Uncanny” in this connection is a 
hackneyed epithet, but here I mean it literally : Mr. Hueffer 
always seems to know more about past eras than he can 
possibly have learnt in the present. One pictures him sprint- 
ing busily through incarnation after incarnation, always 
acquiring impressions with those keen, zsthetic, and imagina- 
tive powers of his, and never forgetting anything, whether 
true or false. I would wager that as a baby he taught his 
grandmother how they sucked eggs in Babylon. 

The Night Hog who carries out the ends of our enemy and does 
this work of intimidation and murdering of vitality is formless and 
disgusting through the gross squalor inherent in her physiological origin. 
She is to each man the measure of his imagination. . . . The fascinated 
eyes of the prone body below her watch her, growing, spreading, 
reduplicating, like obscene billows of gas that puff from factory 
chimneys, or the growing petals of some monstrous poison flower, until 
moon and stars and all clarity of thought and vision are blotted out 
under the loathsome burden. 


I do not profess to know what that means, even in its context 
—but apparently it is a picture of the civilian mind of London 
during war. 
less like. 


Well, isit ? Myself, I cannot imagine anything 
And this is all the odder when one considers the 





— 


unsentimental directness of the vision which the authors turn 
on many past episodes. The truth is, the making of litera. 
ture out of this war ought not to be attempted except on the 
grand scale : only by gigantic imagination can gigantic fact be 
got into perspective. When the fact is remote in time or 
place, it gets an illusion of perspective for itself ; and if the 
interpretation is inadequate, that doesn’t matter. But here 
and now -— 

Mr. Hunter begins with Pheidippides and comes down to 
the coronation of George V.: this last is just rough-and- 
ready journalism. The death of Cromwell is better done 
than the death of Napoleon, but neither—it is perhaps un- 
reasonable to expect it—rises to the height of its theme. The 
best things are a pleasantly ironic meeting between Evelyn 
and Pepys during the Plague (“* But neither Mr. Evelyn nor 
Mr. Pepys mentioned that he kept a diary ”’) ; a story of the 
English Civil War, called “ Clubs,” showing how to common 
people ruined by war both sides may seem, even in civil con- 
flict, equally irrelevant and cruel ; and the announcement of 
the result of Waterloo to an otter-hunting Tory squire whose 
sport had gone amiss :— 

“Three blank days!” he said. ‘“ And my hounds! The Bouverie 
otters! Runa cat! Good God, that I have lived to see this! This 
is the end of England!” 

Amid a!l the variety and rather restless change of theme, 
a few passages do stand out as quiet, touching, and beautiful 
—in particular, the closing passage of “Clubs.” But the 
book, as a whole, though it could scarcely have been written 
by anyone else, is unworthy of its authors. 

The Highwayman is better than its name or its first chap- 
ter. Books that begin with a heroine in a coach beset by 
highwaymen and rescued by the hero really do not deserve 
that one should read beyond the beginning : such a beginning 
defeats its own end. However, I cordially advise the reader 
to persevere beyond the first chapter : he will find in the rest 
of the story very little on the conventional lines of “ sword- 
and-cloak ” romance, very little forced archaism or melo- 
dramatic situation, and a good deal of sympathetic character- 
drawing, of forceful and sometimes witty dialogue, and, in 
general, of vigour, humour, and originality. The Duke of 
Marlborough, the Pretender, Queen Anne (the widely known 
fact of whose death is here substantiated with every circum- 
stance of verisimilitude)—these are but thumbnail sketches 
by the way : the real wealth of characterisation is lavished on 
Harry Boyce, the unsentimental, unheroic hero, and his 
scoundrelly adventurer of a father. Harry’s estrangement 
from his wife is in the best manner of up-to-date psychology, 
though I confess that Alison would convince me more if she 
had not grey eyes on page 91 and brown eyes on page 135—I 
always suspect an author who does not see his characters’ 
faces clearly of not having seen very deep into their hearts. 
Still, take it for all in all, The Highwayman is quite sufficiently 
exciting and ingenious, and appreciably better than the 
ordinary run of its kind. 

Mr. Fletcher’s detective-story opens well, with a business- 
like inquest after a quite good murder—a murder thrillingly 
committed in just the sort of flat in which so many of us live, 
and followed by the mysterious disappearance of a beautiful 
and innocent Italian girl, on whom suspicion unjustly but 
naturally rests in consequence. The love-story, on the other 
hand, is a little tedious, and the dark plots which surround 
the unfortunate lady are somewhat laboured. And a young 
man of under twenty-one cannot become thirty-two in seven 
years—even if he is in love with not less than one reputed 
murderess. Surely it is in such details that a detective-story 
ought to be particularly careful. Yet Mr. Graye is twenty- 
three on page 33, nineteen on page 68 (the same day), within 
eleven months of being twenty-one on page 73 (still the same 
day), and thirty-two on page 111 after seven years (see page 
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117). Diversity, of course, is the spice of life, and a man is as 
old as he feels : still, it seems ultra-modern to confound time 
and free-will quite so completely. But I have read many 
worse detective-stories than The King Versus Wargrave for 
all that. 

High Stakes is of an ordinary kind, but it is certainly suc- 
cessful of its kind. It starts with the revolution in Portugal : 
it is concerned with gamblers, murderers, and the search for 
an elusive and delusive treasure. “‘ The Man with the Tri- 
angle Scar,” “ Mutiny on the High Seas,” “‘ The Race for the 
Azores” are chapter-headings which indicate the type. 
There is no particular distinction in the writing, but the tale 
will suit those readers who like a lot of things to happen 
quickly. GERALD GOULD. 


ATROCITIES AND HUMANITIES 


Germany’s Violations of the Laws of War, 1914-15. Com- 
piled under the auspices of the French Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Translated by J.O. P. Buanp. Heine- 
mann. 5s. net. 


Belgium and Germany. Texts and Documents, preceded 
by a foreword by Henri Davicnon. Nelson. 6d. net. 


The Prisoners of War Information Bureau in London. By 
R. F. Roxsurcs. With an introduction by L. OpPEn- 
HEIM, LL.D. Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Work of the War Refugees Committee: an Address by 
Lapy Lucarp. Bell. 6d. net. 


There can be no doubt that before the war large numbers 
of persons believed that the twentieth century was so civilised 
and humane that millions of men could be entrusted with the 
work of killing one another quietly and humanely in a com- 
paratively narrow space for several months together. The 
realities of war have given them so rude a shock that, as far 
as their enemies are concerned, they have now gone to the 
opposite extreme of opinion, and hold the popular view that 
the horrors of this war can only be matched in the Middle 
Ages. Anyone who wishes to know how far civilisation has 
really stood the strain of this bloodshed, should get these 
four books and try to read them through one after the other 
with a critical but open mind. They all deal with facts in 
a straightforward and lucid manner, and the two first, which 
are concerned with proving German atrocities, unlike most 
books of the kind, display due regard for what is and what 
is not evidence. 

In the book now published by the French Government 
there is overwhelming evidence of Germany’s violation of 
the laws of war and of the brutalities of the German armies. 
It is contained principally in diaries and letters written by 
German soldiers themselves. The killing of the wounded 
and prisoners, looting, the shooting of civilians, the use of 
non-combatants as a screen for military operations, the 
indiscriminate and purposeless destruction of private 
property are all proved conclusively to have taken place. 
But that is not the important point. Everyone who was 
not made blind by the “ glories ” of war to its “ horrors ” 
knew well that the most horrible of them consisted in the 
fact that in every army there were men who would commit 
these atrocities, and that war must occasionally give them 
the opportunity of doing so. The important point is the 
extent and frequency with which they are committed, and 
the French documents are valuable because they make it 
possible to form some opinion on this point. 

If we take the lesser crimes first we have not got to go 
outside what German soldiers have written themselves to see 
that the worst charges as regards looting and the destruction 
of property are true. Diaries both of men who approved 
and who disapproved of it show that it was nearly general 


and unrestrained in the first months of the war. The responsi- 
bility clearly rests with the “ higher command.” Wellington 
knew, and every soldier knows, that this is a question simply 
of inexorable discipline. If any army is allowed by its 
generals to loot there is no limit to which it will not go to 
satisfy the passion for looting. If in the twentieth century the 
world had forgotten the lessons of Wellington, the streets of 
Pekin should have made it relearn them. Respect for 
property in war can only be maintained if every man knows 
that for him looting means shooting. That respect can be 
imposed, therefore, only from above and by iron discipline. 
The furor furandi which swept over the German armies was 
due to the fact that the German superior officers were not 
concerned to repress it. 

The question of the more serious crimes is not so easy. 
There is good evidence in both the French and Belgian books 
that large numbers of civilians were shot brutally and 
without any justification, and that the killing of wounded 
and prisoners was by no means rare. Here again the crimes 
appear to have been due almost entirely to those in authority. 
The Brigade Order of General Stenger to the 112th and 
142nd Regiments of German Infantry to kill all prisoners, 
though given verbally to a number of officers, is proved by 
evidence, taken upon oath, of German soldiers belonging to 
the Brigade, and by two extracts from their diaries. Similar 
orders appear to have been given by regimental officers to 
the 85th, 117th and 144th Regiments of Infantry, and to the 
34th Fusiliers. Again, the massacres of civilians were 
carried out under the directions of officers, and there can be 
little doubt that the directions themselves were the result of 
a policy of terrorising the populations adopted by the 
military authorities. The effect of such policy upon an 
army of civilised Europeans in the twentieth century may 
be read in these diaries. 'The German soldier was encouraged 
to see an assassin in every non-combatant. Yet, though the 
brutality of the militarist Prussian is more brutal probably 
than that of any other nationality, it is clear that “ atroci- 
ties ” were by no means general. The writers over and over 
again note with surprise how rapidly war has made them 
callous to bloodshed. Others express horror, disgust and 
indignation at what is going on around them. 

It is something of a relief to turn from the atrocities of 
these two books to the humanities described in those of Mr. 
Roxburgh and Lady Lugard. They show at least that even 
in war we are more concerned than our ancestors to alleviate 
its miseries. It is not only that Europe is more humane than 
it was in the Middle Ages, but there exists a public and 
organised humanity. Mr. Roxburgh describes with clear- 
ness and brevity the working of the Prisoners of War Infor- 
mation Bureau, which has been established in London by 
the British Government under the Geneva Convention of 
1906 and The Hague Convention of 1907. The work of such 
a Bureau is unostentatious and may appear to be of small 
importance, but in effect it affords comfort and relief to 
thousands of persons who would otherwise be wretched. It 
forms the one tie between the prisoner of war and his home, 
relations and friends. In detail its work consists in keeping 
records of prisoners interned, of taking charge of their be- 
longings until the end of the war, of dealing with all letters 
and parcels sent to them, and of answering all enquiries about 
them. If nothing had ever been done by International Con- 
vention but the establishment of these bureaus, the utility 
of conventions would have been justified. And it is well to 
remember that before 1874 no attempt had ever been made 
to lay down general rules for the treatment of prisoners, and 
that this is the first war in which any general rules are really 
being applied with thoroughness. 

Lady Lugard’s description of the work of the War Refugees 
Committee, which was created in 24 hours by voluntary 
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effort to afford relief to the Belgians who suddenly began to 
seek refuge in this country by thousands, affords an even 
more striking example of public and organised humanity. 

- It is true that the feelings which inspired the work were both 
gratitude and humanity, but it should be some comfort to 
those who think that we are slipping back into the Dark 
Ages to remember that so spontaneous, national and organ- 
ised an exhibition of those feelings in the midst of a great 
war would certainly never have taken place before the 
nineteenth century. 


THE ANTE-VICTORIANS 
The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol XII. 
—The Nineteenth Century 1. C.U. Press. 9s. net. 

With the monumental, but somewhat lumbering, gait of 
a procession of circus elephants the volumes of the Cambridge 
History of English Literature slowly pass before us. The 
present is the first of a series of three which will cover the 
nineteenth century, and when the last of these has heaved 
over the horizon the work will have been completed. It is 
not possible to divide the century into three clear periods. 
Many of the writers dealt with in the present volume fall 
naturally into groups who stand, in time and in development, 
between the late Georgians and early Revolution writers 
on the one hand and the early Victorians on the other. 
Some of them, like “‘ Hengist’”’ Horne, lived on almost 
into our own day ; but of most of them it may be said that 
they “ flourished ” between 1800 and 1840. With certain 
kinds of writers, however, it has been found convenient 
to “polish them off” at once. The nineteenth-century 
writers on Early Ecclesiastical and Ancient History, for 
example, are all dealt with by Sir A. W. Ward, and Sir 
John E. Sandys’s chapter on “Scholars, Antiquaries, 
and Bibliographers”’ leaves nothing more to be said in 
later volumes. These two chapters, we may add, are among 
the best in the whole history. Sir A. Ward’s brief descrip- 
tions of the historians give us real portraits of their minds, 
and Sir John Sandys’s chapter is in itself a first-class piece 
of bibliographical work, invaluable for reference, and written 
with an erudite sprightliness which makes it excellent 
reading. With these we should class Professor (presumably 
we should now call him Mr., “ Ex-Professor ’’ not being in 
vogue) Saintsbury’s two chapters. That on “ Lesser 
Poets, 1790-1837,” especially is very fascinating. It is 
the kind of subject that most lends itself to him. He knows 
every burrow in every by-way as though it were his per- 
manent domicile, and he is as familiar with Pye, Wade, and 
Charles Whitehead as with Moore (on whom he is admirable), 
Praed, and Campbell. The passage on Thomas Hood could 
not be better, save that it might be longer: but, curiously, 
his Autumn ode (a beautiful thing, even if Autumn does 
change his or her sex in the course of it) is not mentioned. 
We are astonished to find (for the first time that we remember) 
Professor Saintsbury admitting that there are minor English 
poets whom he has not read : 

It is doubtful whether anyone living can boast of having read 
Atherstone and Heraud through ; but they might be more preferable 


to the galleys than the shorter and not uncommonly read work of 
Robert Pollok. 


Amidst his mass of details we only detect one trifling 
inaccuracy. He says that Kirke White died at twenty : 
but White was really well into his twenty-second year when 
he died. 

Mr. Arthur Elliott’s chapter on ‘‘ Reviews and Magazines ” 
is exceedingly interesting; there is a good chapter by 
Archdeacon Hutton on the Oxford Movement, and another 
on the Growth of Liberal Theology by the Rev. F. E. Hutchin- 
Mr. Harold Child has a sympathetic little chapter 


son, 








on Jane Austen, but some of the other contributors who 
have dealt with important writers have found it difficult 
to say anything new or striking. Professor Herford’s 
chapters on Keats and Shelley, and Mr. Moorman’s on Byron 
are quite sound, but there is no illumination in them for 
instructed readers. No doubt, considering that biographical 
accounts had to be given, the authors found that their space 
gave them little opportunity for creative criticism. ‘It js 
significant that in the whole volume the illustrative quota- 
tion appears very infrequently indeed. There are two 
chapters which are not worthy of the History. That on 
Hazlitt, by Professor Howe, of Indiana, is painfully common- 
place ; and Dr. Henderson’s on Scott, though better than 
his contribution to Volume XI., is anything but distin- 
guished. Great pains have clearly been taken with it, and 
it contains many facts. But it is very ill written. The 
judgment which speaks of the “lyric greatness ” of Scott 
and says that, in the matter of lyric, Scott “has been over- 
shadowed by Burns and he hardly deserves to be so,” is 
perhaps entitled to exist: but publicity should not be 
given in the Cambridge History to banal criticisms expressed 
in dull, dead tags. Scott is ‘“‘ an expert exponent ” of this 
or that ; he was “ much advantaged by the antecedence of 
the great eighteenth-century novelists and later and lesser 
novelists”; the Lay “is, on the whole, instinct with imagi- 
native efficacy and artistic charm.” A country reporter 
could rival this style. 

A hundred and fifty pages—nearly a third of the volume— 
are taken up by the bibliographies, which would alone make 
the volume well worth having. It is impossible for us 
to examine them systematically. That on Byron reflects 
his astonishing world-wide vogue. Translations from him 
have proceeded steadily for a century: in Warsaw they 
know the Poezye Lorda Byrona; in Naples the Opere di 
Lord Giorgio Byron; and in Copenhagen Junker Harold's 
Pilgrimsfart. We notice one omission from this _biblio- 
graphy: Nathan’s edition (1829) of the Hebrew Melodies, 
etc., with poetry and letters of Lady Caroline Lamb, con- 
tained several poems not previously published, and is a book 
without which no Byron collection is complete. In another 
of the bibliographies we notice that the series of the 
Westminster Review is referred to as still “in progress.” 
The Review died scme time;ago. But a failure to observe its 
disappearance was, perhaps, pardonable. 


TWO DUKES AND A PRINCE 


The Life of the Duke of Marlborough. By Epwarp 
Tuomas. Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 


Christopher Monck, Duke of Albemarle. By EsTeELLe 
Frances Warp. Murray. 12s. net. 


The Great Conde: A Life of Louis II. de Bourbon, Prince 
of Condé. By the Hon. Evextine Gopiey. Murray. 
15s. net. 

Kind hearts, as the first Baron Tennyson justly remarked, 
are more than coronets, and the current quotation for simple 
faith may well exceed the New York prices of Norman 
blood. But in the sphere of letters these standards, like 
so many more, will be seen to collapse completely. Whilst 
the mere novelist, who is often of suburban and even of 
provincial extraction, has lately condescended to the 
description of commoners, the more urbane and permanent 
elements in English literature have remained faithful to 
the aristocracy. No play is certain of success unless an 
actor who is himself a knight is prepared to impersonate a 
peer, and the Muse of biography protests in the attitude of 
Mr. Micawber her determination never to desert the House 
of Lords. A similar ideal inspired the successors of Homer 
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(whose works have fortunately perished) to confine their 
studies to the sons of men who had come over with Ulysses. 

The ducal vogue, which may well result from the taste of 
an inverted snobbery for enjoying the real inferiority of its 
betters, is almost justified by a book on Marlborough. 
John Churchill, who lived to inspire more bad verse than 
any soldier in Europe, did so much in the world that he is 
hardly a duke in the police-court sense. His career, which 
was that of a soldier of fortune who was also a soldier of 
genius, lacks the hereditary air: it is really interesting, and 
the accident which sent him to fight the French in Flanders 
makes it almost topical. The most determined arriviste in 
Western Europe was the son of a West Country squire named 
Sir Winston Churchill, and he was only twenty-two when 
he experienced the feeling traditional in the family that his 
place was with his regiment abroad. He had already sur- 
vived an unpleasant bout of savage warfare behind Tangier, 
and appeared with considerable credit in the elegant impro- 
priety of the court of Charles II. Before his rise to eminence 
as the Generalissimo of Queen Anne, Marlborough had to 
traverse the pitfalls of the Glorious Revolution. Schoolboys 
have been taught to look askance at his skilful betrayal of 
the Catholic king, but it was hardly to be expected that a 
man with enough judgment to marry Sarah Jennings would 
be sufficiently unintelligent to remain loyal to James ILI. ; 
and the most uncompromising Jacobite must admit that 
if Marlborough had followed his master to St. Germains, the 
military history of his country would have been poorer by 
the loss of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquct. 
He might even, as M. de Malbrouck, have taken service with 
the French. But the political acumen which has damaged 
his reputation as a copybook hero has seriously complicated 
the task of his biographers. It is easy enough to borrow 
an atlas and write a soldier’s life; but when the soldier 
declines to be confined to his trade, and insists on combining 
diplomacy with party politics, matters become graver. 
Mr. Thomas threads his way gracefully enough through the 
contentions of the nascent Whigs and Tories, but his light 
and allusive touch is hardly adequate to the European 
situation. One cannot, to employ an early figure of 


’ Disraeli’s, tap Louis XIV. with a scented cane; and the 


affectation which impels Mr. Thomas to ejaculate “ fol-de- 
rol” at the end of a pompous quotation from the estimable 
Coke, and to write at the end of his last chapter “ Mironton, 
mironton, mirontaine,” is more irritating in a biographer 
than it would be in an essayist. But he succeeds by a 
copious use of the occasional literature of the time in suggest- 
ing excellently the background of the courts and armies 
in which Marlborough lived; the sidelights are the best 
part of his book, which is always entertaining, light-hearted, 
and extremely well written. The narrations of military 
operations (although they are unaccompanied for the most 
part by any map) convey a clear picture of events, and it 
seems almost unreasonable in a contemporary to complain 
that this book lacks that indefinable (and unreadable) 
quality which is generally believed to commend biographies 
to the attention of posterity. 

Miss Ward’s detailed study of Christopher Monck affords 
a singular contrast to Mr. Thomas. The career of Marl- 
borough would have been attractive even without the 
assistance of vivacious anecdote, but the second Duke of 
Albemarle can hardly claim attention unless his biographer 
can offer the extraneous charms of scandal or sidelight. 
The poor gentleman was a nonentity whose ducal nakedness 
is barely concealed by his strawberry leaves. Miss Ward 
was attracted to her subject by the fascinating circumstance 
that he was once a member of a syndicate of Gentlemen 
Adventurers formed to seek for treasure in the Spanish Main, 





and probably unique in the history of that industry in the 
fact that it declared a dividend. Unlike several of his 
contemporaries,’,Christopher Monck was his father’s son, 
and since that parent was General Monck, the Boulanger 
of the Restoration, there is considerable interest in Miss 
Ward’s earlier chapters, from which one may gather a 
tolerably complete picture of the statesman’s old age. She 
then proceeds to investigate with infinite labour the remark- 
ably normal career of his unenterprising son. The subject 
is treated so well that one could wish, without discourtesy, 
that she had chosen another ; her selections from letters and 
memoirs are excellently made, and she shows herself in 
every way a model biographer. If one wished to know how 
the average duke conducted himself under King James IL., 
one could hardly find a better authority. But it is im- 
possible to avoid a feeling that Albemarle would have 
been better suited with Mr. Thomas, and Marlborough would 
have been a subject worthier of the careful labours of Miss 
Ward. #4 

It is fortunately impossible to suggest any change in 
Miss Godley’s selection of Condé as the subject of her study. 
The Grand Condé deserves a biography more than any 
soldier of the French Monarchy except Turenne. The breach 
with medieval warfare, which was hardly apparent in the 
transitional operations of the Renaissance, first became pro- 
nounced in the long course of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
the importance which that struggle derived from the opera- 
tions of Gustavus Adolphus was multiplied by the inter- 
vention of France. Condé’s career includes almost every 
object of military interest in the events of his time ; Rocroy, 
Fribourg, Nérdlingen, a Peninsular campaign, and the 
incessant fighting which made the plain of Lens famous 
before Hill 70, saw the formation of his reputation, and 
when the peace gave France leisure for revolution at home 
he passed through the wild confusion of the Fronde. His 
biography becomes the history of France and Western 
Europe from 1640 until 1686, and Miss Godley, who pos- 
sesses every virtue of an historian, from a respect for original 
documents to an appreciation of the use of maps, has 
written a book which deserves to be loudly praised and 
slowly read by any student of French history or European 
warfare. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


L’Enigme des Sables. Par Ensxine Cartpers. Traduction de 
JEANNE VERON. Nelson. Is. net. 


This encounter with The Riddle of the Sands in a new language, 
which extends even into its excellent little charts, is a queer experience 
for the English reader. The enterprise of Mr. John Lane has provided 
a similar shock for Frenchmen in his collected translation of Anatole 
France. Ifa translation possesses any justification at all, this particular 
one has been well and faithfully done; Mdlle. Véron’s nautical terms 
are as impressive as Mr. Childers’ originals, and her dialogue moves 
without that translator’s ataxy which is supposed in this country to 
form the characteristic style of Ibsen. Since her preface pays a 
graceful compliment to “ l’endurance, la ténacité, le patriotisme et la 
générosité—caractéristiques de nos chers Alliés,” one can hardly do 
less than congratulate her on having transfigured an Anglo-Saxon 
novel with the uniformity of style which is the mark of all French 
prose. 


THE CITY 


of the French Loan, to which special reference 
is made in subsequent notes. It will be observed 
that the repayment of the Loan is optional on the part 
of the French Government after 1980, but that no date is 
fixed therefor. It is to be hoped that this example will not 
be followed by our own Government in the forthcoming 


T° principal feature of the week has been the issue 
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Loan ; a fixed date for repayment would have saved holders 
of Consols very heavy losses. The removal of the minimum 
prices on Consols, Indian, and Colonial Corporation, and 
foreign Government stocks has not been attended by any 
disaster, and has, as a matter of fact, been a great relief 
to many people, rendering possible realisations which had 
long been in suspense. It would be an advantage if similar 
action were taken in connection with home corporation and 
railway loans and fixed interest-bearing stocks, which, at 
the present moment, are absolutely tied up by the minimum 
prices; perhaps this will occur before the next War Loan 
comes along. Japanese Bonds continue firm, and a demand 
for Chinese Bonds is springing up. Underground Electric 
Income Bonds have risen day by day until they have passed 
80; the fact that interest on these Bonds is paid free of 
income tax makes them a great deal cheaper than they 
look. Americans have displayed a drooping tendency, 
and the slight improvement in the exchange has lessened 
the profit to British holders on sales to America. The 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway is going to issue 
some short term mortgage bonds running for a period of 
five years, the Treasury having sanctioned an offer of 
£823,000. The Bonds will bear 5 per cent. interest, and it 
is believed will be offered at 98, at which the yield, allowing 
for repayment at par five years hence, will be about £5 9s. 8d. 
per cent. The low standing of this Company’s credit makes 
a high rate necessary ; if railways were under one financial 
administration money could be raised on the same terms 
for different parts of the system. Perhaps, when the war 
is over and the necessity of eliminating wasteful methods 
is realised, an end will be put to the raising piecemeal, on 
different terms, of capital required for railway purposes. 


* * * 


The rubber-share market keeps good, and is attracting 
more and more investors. This and shipping are the only 
industries of which it seems safe to predict a prosperous 
period, not only during, but for some years after, the war. 
In addition to shares which have already been referred to 
in these notes, another attractive investment among the 
two-shilling shares seems to be Merbau Rubber Estate, 
which held its annual meeting on Tuesday last, when the 
Chairman had a very good account to give of the condition 
of the property and prospects. The Company has passed 
through its development period, has cleaned its balance- 
sheet, and during the current year should earn, at least, 
20 per cent. upon its small issued capital of £25,000. The 
present price is about 2s. 3d., and at anything below 2s. 6d. 
the shares seem attractive. Shipping shares remain in 
demand, and the Redcroft Steam Navigation, recommended 
here last week at 35s., are now 87s. 6d. As good a share 
as any in this division is the Tempus Shipping, which has 
been recommended here since it was obtainable at £10; the 
price is now £15, but the profits that have been actually 
realised by this Company during the past nine or ten months 
are probably considerably in excess of £5 per share. At the 
present rate of dividend (20 per cent.), these shares at 15 
yield 18} per cent., free of income tax. Certainly, the 
shipping industry can stand the excess profits tax. 


* * * 


The issue of part of the French Loan in London is the 
first occasion within recent years on which the British public 
has been invited to speculate on a large scale in foreign 
exchange. For the Loan is issued in franes, is repayable in 
frances, and interest has to be paid in francs. Every time 
that a British investor buys an American bond or share 
other than the half dozen or so which were issued in sterling 
denominations, he stands to lose or gain by fluctuations in 
the American exchange, but hitherto such fluctuations have 
been within very narrow limits. In the case of the French 
Loan, the British investor is coming in on favoured terms, 
for the sovereign which, in ordinary times, is worth about 
twenty-five-and-a-quarter francs, now purchases twenty- 
seven-and-a-half francs of the French 5 per cent. Loan. 
The Loan is being offered in France at 88 per cent., but 


obviously if it were offered here at 88 per cent., large investors 
would buy French remittances and apply in France, thus 
getting the full benefit of the exchange. The authorities 
are, therefore, receiving subscriptions at the fixed exchange 
of Frs. 27.50 for the London issue, which is only a little 
below the actual market rate. The result is that Frs. 100 
of the Loan may be purchased for £3 4s., instead of £8 19s. 8d., 
which would be the price were the exchange normal. This 
favourable exchange, however, will only benefit the British 
investor if it becomes less unfavourable to France, for he 
receives interest and subsequent repayment in frances. If, 
therefore, the French exchange remains in the neighbourhood 
of Frs. 27.50, the yield will be £5 13s. 8d. per cent. If, 
however, the French exchange goes down to the normal 
Frs. 25.22, the yield would work out at about £6 5s, per 


cent. 
* A * 


But will the French exchange go back to normal after the 
War? To answer this question satisfactorily, a number of 
factors have to be taken into account. What will be the 
position of France after the War? Hitherto she has been 
a creditor country ; is the balance of trade likely to continue 
in her favour? And will the position between France and 
the United Kingdom be such as to throw the balance of 
payments in favour of the French or of ourselves? It is 
impossible to give any definite answer to these questions, 
but, on the surface, indications would not appear to point 
to an immediate recovery. Like all the belligerents on the 
Continent, France will require to import largely after the 
war, factories and houses will have to be rebuilt, and 
machinery ordered and erected. A large proportion, more- 
over, of France’s exports consists of luxuries—expensive 
motor-cars, costumes, millinery, jewellery, objets dart, 
and, above all, wine, the market for which in Europe, at 
any rate, is likely to be more restricted than formerly. 
True, the United States and Argentina, as a result of the 
prosperity they are now enjoying, will become larger con- 
sumers than ever of luxuries; but as regards wines, that 
staple product to which France owes so much of her 
prosperity, America is becoming more and more pro- 
hibitionist, whilst Argentina fills her own requirements. 
At the same time, the soil of France is so rich and the 
genius of her people such that a recovery of her whilom 
prosperity can be merely a question of time ; in calculating 
the likelihood of the exchange going back ‘to normal, it is 
merely a question of how long. 


* * * 


Bankers’ letters from America show that financial opinion 
there is more optimistic than it has been since war 
broke out. War orders are responsible for only part of the 
present prosperity. The greatest crops ever grown In the 
country are now being moved to market. The railways are 
congested and are placing large orders for equipment, which 
has reacted immediately upon the iron and steel trades. The 
American iron and steel industry is dependent upon railway 
orders more than is the case in any other country. In the 
United States there are some two hundred and fifty thousand 
miles of railroad, in which about four thousand million pounds 
are invested, and it is estimated that, directly or indirectly, 
over ten million people depend on the railroads for their 
livelihood. Once these vast concerns start ordering rails, 
cars, and locomotives, the iron and steel trades become 
busy throughout the whole country, and a trade boom Is 
fairly on the way. Labour is stated to be in greater demand 
than at any time since the boom of 1906, and the falling off 
in immigration is being severely felt. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that the American investment markets are very 
cheerful, and although some of the activity is probably 
due to a gold inflation, circumstances appear to justify a 
rise. None the less, it is doubtful whether, apart from a few 
exceptional cases, railroads will increase their dividends, 
and with the exchange as it is, British investors should 
avail themselves of the present opportunity to sell all their 
railroad stocks. Emit Davies. 
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[*LONDON ISS8UE.”] 


NATIONAL DEFENCE LOAN 


OF THE 


Government of the French Republic 
ISSUE OF FIVE PER CENT. RENTES. 


Capital and Interest will be exempt teem oll tases, present end tu of the 
Both Government of the French Republic. — 








rey pm February, 16th May, 16th August, and 16th 
a ie Uo 0 hl gumtere ete Cian ethees aseas Facen 
1916. 


PRICE OF ISSUE: £3:4s. per Fcs. 100 
Nominal Capital. 


(Being the equivalent, at the exchange of 27.50, of Fcs. 88, the price at 
which the Loan is being issued in Paris.) 








will be received at the Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, E. 
Applications must be for multiples of Fcs. roo nominal capital (i.¢., Fes. 5 of — 
The amount payable in respect of each Fes. roo will be required as follows, viz. :— 
s. d 
Ono etre Monday, the sist J .. t-te 
or y, 31s apuary, Igr © 19: - 
~ Tuesday, the 29th ~_ 1916 «gt = 
vad Friday, the 31st March, 1916. . Bt- 


Total £3 : 4: - @ Fes. 27.50 
per {= Fes. 88 


oc the whole of any amount applied for may be paid u in full at the time of application 
by a single payment of £3 : 3s. 6d. in respect of each Fes. roo applied for. 


THE GOVERNOR anv COMPANY or rut BANK OF ENGLAND, with the consent 
ee ee are au by the Government of the 
F Republic to receive applications for this issue. 

The French Government undertake that the issue shall not be redeemed prior to the 
1st January, 1931 ; but they reserve to themselves the right to redeem the sow A whole 
or J at any time on or after that date. 

Lg pny and Interest, which will be exempt from all French taxes, t or 
be a charge upon the general revenues of the Government of French 


poked for, wil which must be accompanied by a deposit of Seven _—}? per Fes. J? 
for, 


issue will be made in the form of Bonds to Bearer, which may, if desired, be 
registered or inscribed in the “‘ Grand Livre de la "Dette Publique ” at the Ministry of 
Finance in Paris, without payment of any fee. 


CONVERSION 
or 
1. French Government Sterling Treasury Bills due 16th January, 1916. 
2. 2 e 3% per cent. on ener | 
3- ” 3 ” 


1, French Government Sterling Treasury Bills, due 16th January, 1916, may be 
tendered in lieu of cash where payment in full for an allotment of this issue 
is made at the time of application. For the purpose of such payments the 
Bills will be accepted at rate of £99: 38. 3d. cash for each {100 nominal 
of Bil i comeneean, being the cquheaeas of of par less interest at 5 per cent. 
from the 16th November, 1915 (the date from which interest accrues in respect 

of the new issue), to the 16th January, 1916. 
French Government 3} per cent. Rentes (Redeemable) may be tendered in lieu 
can en yt a EN 


at the rate of of such payments the Bonds will be accepted 
+ pol LY, yy for each Fes. 100 nominal capital (#.¢., Fes. 3.50 


3. saniiementen cent. Rentes (Irredeemable) may be tendered in lieu 
one-third of the total 


respect 
such allotment is made at the time of application. For the purpose of such 
my the Bonds will be accepted at the rate of £2: 8s. 7 % ae 
too nominal capital (i.¢., Fes. 3 of Rente) surrendered. Coupon 
due rst January, 1916, must be detached before Bonds are ye for 
Conversion. 

= Seeetn, SEOE be catatind in Oo Drum ft Aaaeian, ae bo couiive’ ta the 
case of all securities lodged for Conversion, to the effect that they have not been in enemy 
ownership and have remained in physical possession in the United Kingdom since the 

cuthooak af War, ox, where issued 2 uently, since the date of issue. 

Aegiantions 6 for ane may be paid up— 


2. Partly cash and partly by the exercise of one or more of the above 
Conversion Options 
3. Entirely by the camden of one or more of the above Conversion 


provided always that in no case may the sterling value of 3 per cent. Rentes sees 
exceed one-third of the whole sterling amount payable in et < of any allotmen 
In any case in which the sterling equivalent of Securities to verted does — 
represent the exact amount required to secure an allotment which is a multiple of Fes. 100 
nominal —_ the additional sum necessary to secure such an allotment must be 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment by its proper date, the deposit 
and any instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture 

A commission at rate of fwo pence per Fes. 100 nominal ca ital will be allowed 


2 Bankers and to Members of the London and Provincial Stock Ex on allotments 
suent Beecing of i ee. and applications for the Conversion of French Govern- 
“ Treasury Bills, made on bearing their Stamp. No commission will 


be paid in 2 in respect of allotments resulting from the Conversion of French Government 
ad and 3 per cent. Rentes. 


pan wie be mado in dan couren for the admission to a tation on the London 
Stee of Bonds of the “ Lonwpon Issuz.” Such Bonds will not be negotiable 
in France until after the conclusion of Peace. 
= Forms of Application, viz. :— 
For ptions by Single Payment, whether in Cash, Securities, or both. 
. For Cash Subscriptions in Instalments. 
may be obtained at the — 


E.C., and at the Branches of that 
Bank ; and at any Stock Buchenge tf the United Riagdom. 
The List of will Ww , the 
D ‘ Applications be closed on, or before, Wednesday 15th day of 
Banx or Encranp, E.C. 
agth November, 1915. 
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The yearly Subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are mserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 a » « 
Prospectuses 15 a ow 
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Binding Cases for Vol. V., price each 2/6 net, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18/- net, are now ready, 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.. THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY (near Moorgate Street 

Station, E.C.). To-morrow morning GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A.., will give 

an address on NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION—AFTER WATERLOO AND 
AFTER THIS WAR. Service lla.m. Music and Readings. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
YPEWRITING. —All branches of work ‘undertabes by Miss 


Maups F. Gatuirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 
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Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 
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Reports, executed with utmost care and despatch. L. WestsRooxe, 12 Church 
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ROOMS TO LET. 


UILDFORD.—Rooms (with board) to Iect, in a comfortable 
sunny house, with gentlefolk. Would suit lady and. gentleman or lady and 
7 Write, Mapame, c/o New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London. 


FOR SALE. 


PPLES, Dessert and Cooking, carefully packed in 30-lb. boxes, 
direct from the grower. Eating apples: King of the Pippins, 9/-; Cox's 
Orange Pippins, 11/6 and 15/-, according to size. Good cooking apples, 7/- per 30 Ibs 
Packing and carriage free to any station in England. Other prices on application. 
L. Mavpe, Great Baddow, Chelmsford. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


(, NTLEFOLK, free from religious superstition, who wish to 

TAKE CHARGE of or Adopt a motherless boy of five should communicate 
with Gotpen BouGu, care of New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 
W.C.., stating conditions, ete. 
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FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. Seven Essays on Socialism by Stoney Wess, 
BERNARD SHAW, ANNiE Besant, Husert Bianp, Sir Sypney Ouivier, K.C.M.G., 
Wiuiam Crarke, and GraHaM Wattas. First published in 1889. Republished 
(but not revised) in 1908 with new Preface by the Editor, Bernarp Suaw. 
Paper, 6d. (postage 24d.) Cloth, 1s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 

WHAT TO READ on Social and Economic Subjects. A classified list of the best 
books on subjects important to the progressive politician and social student. 
Interleaved. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM. Report of the Fabian Rural Enquiry Committee, 
prepared by the Chairman, H. D. Harsen. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 

THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. By H.G. Wetts. 3d. (postage 1d.). 
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By A. CLUTTON BROCK 


In this latest Fabian Tract Mr. Clutton Brock discusses, with his well-known literary skill, the relation of Socialism 
to Art. He holds that while it is a mistake to consider it impossible to make beautiful things by machinery, 
nevertheless the ideas of the Industrial Age are hostile to Art. “What Art wants is not the patronage of superior 
persons, but a fair chance with the ordinary man ; and that Socialism would give it, if it gave the ordinary man a fair 
chance of enjoying those things which his ancestors enjoyed.” Price ONE PENNY ; by Post, 1$d, 
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